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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Prices—ls,, 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d,, 3s., 5s., 7s, 6d., and 10s, 6d, 
OPEN AT 7. COMMENCE AT 7.30, 
EVERY EVENING. 
BOHEMIAN GIRL. Tats Eventne, Sarurpay, January 17. 
CARMEN. Monpay, January 19, 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. Tvespay, January 20. 
RIENZI. FIRST GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE, Saturpay, January 
17, at Two o'clock. 
For Caste of Operas see Daily Newspapers, 
Box Office open from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr Bailey. 


% WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
L°* DON BALLAD CONCERTS. 








ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr Jasms’s Hatt. 
—WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o'clock. Selection of IRISH SONGS. 
Artists :—Mdme Edith Wynne and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Mary Cummings 
and Miss Damian; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and 
Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mr Sidney Naylor. Harp—Mr John Cheshire. The 
London Vocal Union, The first yes of the programme will inelude: “Dolly 
Varden,” second time (Miss Mary Davies); Claribel’s “Children’s Voices” (Mdme 
Mary Cummings) panied by Mr 8ted ‘s Choir Boys; “In the gloaming” 
(Miss Damian); “‘ The Message” (Mr Sims Reeves); “Good Company,” second 
time (Mr Edward Loyd): “My Friend,” second time (Mr Sant!ey), The pro- 
gramme will also include the following popular Irish Songs and Ballads: 
“Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen,” “Come back to Erin,” “ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” ‘‘ The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls,” ‘‘ Kate Kearney,” ‘ Last Rose of 
Summer,” “ Oft In the stilly night,” ‘‘ Silent, O Moyle,” “ Minstrel Boy,” ‘‘ The 
Legacy,” “‘ Avenging and bright,” ‘‘ Low-back’d Car,” “ Lesbia hath a beaming 
eye,” and “ Young Ma Moon.” Mr John Cheshire will perform a Solo on the 
arp on Irish Airs. nductors—Mr Sipnky NayLor, Mr Henry PARKER, and 
Mr Frep, WALKER. Stalls, 7s, 6d.; Reserved Area, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Area, 28. ; 
Gallery and Orchestra, 1s. Tickets of Mr Austin, 8t James’s Hall; the usual 
Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s, 295, Regent Street. 


URNS’ BIRTHDAY COMMEMORATION CONCERT, 
Sr James’s Hatt, — GATHERING OF THE CLANS, Saturpay, 
January 24th, at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme Patey and Miss Helen Meason ; 
Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Boyle, Mr Edward Lioyd, Mr Walter Clifford, and Mr 
Maybrick. Pianoforte—Miss Clinton Fynes, Mr Sims Reeves will sing in 
Howarp Grover’s celebrated Oantata, ‘‘ TAM O’ SHANTER,” accompanied by 
a full Orchestra and Chorus of the Scottish Choral Society. Conductors—Mr H. 
Weist Hill, Mr Sidney Naylor, and Mr R. Latter. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., 2s,, and 
1s,, at Austin’s Ticket Office, 8t James's Hall, Piccadilly, and usual Agents, 











ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH, The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date. Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby ; essrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J, Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes, Prospectuses. 
—O. Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


R HANS VON BULOW will give a PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL at Sr James’s HALL, on WeEpNESDAY Afternoon, January 28th, 

at Three o'clock. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s., at Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street ; 
the usual Agents ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall, 


DME BODDA-PYNE (late Miss Lovisa Pyxz) and Mr 
i FRANK BODDA’S ACADEMY FOR SINGING, at their Residence, 
“‘ BonNALLY,” 87, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill (Ladies only), for the thorough 
training, in all its branches, of Professional and Amateur Vocalists. Commences 
after Christmas. Singing by Mdme Bodda-Pyne and Mr Frank Bodda; Elocu- 
tion by Miss Glyn. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Choral Practice, Piano, 
Italian and German Languages, Prospectuses and further particulars may be 
obtained at above Address on Mondays, between Two and Four, 














DME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 


she will open an ACADEMY or MUSIC at Srernway Hatt, Lower Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square, for the Instruction of Lady Pianists, Amateur and 
Professiona:, in Solo and Concerted Pianoforte Music. For prospectuses, apply 
to the Secretary, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square; or 
personally to Mdme Gopparp, 49, Finchley Road, N.W., on Mondays between 
11 a.m. and 1 p.m.,, and Thursdays between 2 and 4 p.m. 


“ALICE,” by Ascher. 
ISS NINA BRUNEL will perform, on the 2nd of Febru- 
ary, at the Cannon Street Hotel, AScHER’s popular Fantasia on ‘‘ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire). 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 


i DME MARIE BELVAL will sing Henry Suart’s admired 
Song, ‘‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, Jan. 
26th. Address—7, Cavendish Place, W. 


NOTICE. 


M® OSGOOD, having made arrangements to reside 
permanently in London, can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, in Town and 
Country, for Oratorios, Concerts, Soirées, &>. Address—20, LowER SEYMOUR 
STREET, Portman Square ; cr N, Vert, Esy., 52, New Bend Street. 


THE GUITAR. jn 

















? 
i) DME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Instructress to Her Royal F 


Highness the Princess Lovutse, is in Town for the Season. For Lessons, 
address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square. W. 





Eighth Edition, Revised, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


TEXT BOOK OF MUSIC. 


By H. C. BANISTER 
(Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music). 
This Manual contains chapters on Notation, Harmony, and Counterpoint; 
Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments ; together with 
Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of Examination Papers, and a copious 
Index and Glossary of Musical Terms. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


From THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
For the use of Students. 
By Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, B. Mvs., Oxon. 
(Warden of Trinity College, London, and Lecturer on Musical History.) 
“4 well arranged and really concise history of the subject.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Mr Hunt has the enviable power of giving much information in few words.” 
—Musical Standard, 
“Few books, apparently, have supplied a more urgent educational need than 


this.”— Choir. 
“The work of a practical man . . . who has taken an infinity of pains to make 


it useful,”—AMusical Trade Review, 
“ A wonderfully complete compendium.”—Daily Telegraph. 
London: Gror@e Bert & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: Drtauroy, Bett & Co. 


“THE SPANISH SERENADE.” 
By 
M. W. BALFE. 
“THE SPANISH SERENADE,” by M. W. Batre, sung with great success by 


Mr Epwarp Ltovp at the London Ballad Concerts, price 2s. net, post free. 
London: Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
B 
M. W. BALFE. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.”—MpMe MARIE ROZE will me Dues celebrated 
Ballad, ‘‘ My Love far away,” at all Coneerts on her tour in _ Scotland, 
and Ireland.—London: Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 
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Published by RICORDI, No. 265, Regent Street, London, W. 


ORGAN COMPOSITIONS BY GIOVANNI MORANDI. 
Edited and Arranged for English Organs 
BY 


W. T. BEST. 
1, ANDANTE in G major ... 33s. 5, OVERTURE in F minor 
2, ADAGIO in D major ae 6. ANDANTE in E flat major 
3, ALLEGRETTO VIVACE in 7. ALLEGRO VIVACE in 
A minor se os ee A minor 14 tes oss 
4, MARCIA in F major Pa 8. ANDANTE in G major 
9 OVERTURE in E minor .., 5s, 


CoMPLETE net 12s, 


Organists will be glad to know that this collection of Organ Pieces abounds 
equally in movements for the softer stops, suitable for use in Church, as well as 
others of a more brilliant type—none of which offer special difficulties to the 
player. 

The task undertaken by Mr Best, in the re-issue of this music for English 
organs, has been an occasional but well-considered amplification of the text 
between Treble and Bass, combined with a freer use of the Pedale, which enters 
throughout as a component part of the design, 


FOUR NEW SONGS AND TWO ALBUMS 
FOUR NEW SONGS AND TWO DUETS ... 
SIX NEW SONGS... SAE 
Eacu SonG ty THREE Keys. 
ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Extract Lists and Catalogues of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description, 
including Operas, Illustrated Present Books and Albums, Methods, Theoretical Works. 
$c., MAY BE HAD Post-FREE. 

All Sheet Music Post-Free for Half-Price. 

SELECTIONS SENT OUT ON APPROVAL. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFint's (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIROUS, PICCADILLY. 
: Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


By F. P. Tost. 
By A. Roro.t, 
By L, DeNzA. 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and iniprovements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, 
Cerf, 18 et 20, 
5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Price Lists sent free on application. 


Paris: Passage du Grand 
LONDON: 


H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza. Poesia di 
Fetice RoMANo. Musica di Francesco BERGER. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This is truly a charming song, composed in the very best school of Italian 
vocal melody, and displaying in every bar the hand of a conscientious artist 
and highly cultivated musician. The modulations, which unfold themselves 
naturally, serve to enrich the melodious theme, and to impart passionate expres- 
sion to the composition. A certain loving tenderness, introduced into the few 
bars which immediately precede the termination of the song, fascinates by its 
simple appeal to human sentiment. We strongly recommend this vocal com- 
position to the attention of sensible tenors and mezzo-sopranos, who, with a 
moderate range of voice, will duly appreciate <n expressive, effective, and 
unconventional ending,”— Replies. ‘ 

A pleasing tenor song suitable for the drawing-room,”—Graphic, 








THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (ith Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. : 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain, 
THE CLASS SINGER'S A B O, 6d, 


LONDON: 
WEEKES & CO.; NOVELLO & ©OO.; WHITTAKER & CO. 








Just Published, price 4s, 


“GENTLE SWALLOW.” : 
usic b: 
A. REICHARDT. 


Words by 
ED. OXENFORD. 
Moderato, 











Gen - tle  swal-low,  pri’- thee stay. 
London: C. Jerrerys, 67, Berners Street, W.: where may be had the 
above Composer's celebrated song, ‘‘ LOVE'S REQUEST,” in three different keys 
“GENTLE SWALLOW ” is also published in E flat. 


- NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


EDWARD SHARP. 


“SYMPATHY ” (No. 1 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“SPRING” (No. 2 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“ REGRET” (No. 3 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“*‘ DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

**« EMOTION” (No. 5 of Characteristic Picces) ... 

*“ ANIMATION ” (No. 6 of Characteristic Pieces) 

« ARGUMENT” (No. 8 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“ FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) .., % 
“RESIGNATION” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

“ BELOVED” (No. 11 of Characteristic Pieces) 2 a bal 
“ CONSOLATION ” (No, 19 of Characteristic Pieces)...  ... ses 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day. 


*“ RONDO GRAZIOSO,” by Epwarp Suarr. 
Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Rey NEW HARP MUSIC. 
{\APRICCIO for the Harp, on the Scotch Air, “ WITHIN 


A MILE OF EDINBORO’ TOWN,” composed by CHARLES OBERTHiR, is 
just published, price 5s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ORIENTAL SERENADE 
LE MARQUIS DE LEOVILLE 
usie by 


ISIDORE DE LARA, 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


‘**It is long since we have come across a prettier or more original song, both 
as regards the words, by Le Marquis de Leuville, and the music, by fsidore 
de Lara, than an ‘ Oriental Serenade.’ A tenor, with a sympathetic voice of 
medium compass, will make a grand hit at a garden or water-party with this 
graceful love ditty.”— Graphic. 











Just Published, price 4s, 


“TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FAOE.” 


ROMANCE, 
The Words by RALPH PERCY, Esa. 
SAINTON-DOLBY. 
ALBRECHT, 


Dedicated, by permission, to MDME 


The Music by LILLIE 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“HER VOIC=.” 
“ T7ER VOICE.” Ianacn Gripsone’s popular Song (poe 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), one by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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OPERA IN VIENNA. 

M. Massé, the composer of Paul et Virginie, is known—or, 
properly speaking, forgotten—in Vienna by two operas: La 
Chanteuse voilée and La Reine Topaze. The former was repre- 
sented two or three times at the Comic Opera here and then 
disappeared for ever. Yet this interesting burletta (Singspiel) is 
not merely one of the best things Massé has done, but forms with 
another operetta, Zes Noces de Jeannette, the basis and, at the 
same time, the pinnacle of his success. Massé’s pleasing though 
neither rich nor vigorously constituted talent was most favourably 
developed in tiny little dramatic gardens of this description. He 
naturally hastened to expand them into stately parks, and forth- 
with wrote operas in three and in four acts. One of these is La 
Reine Topaze, given with only scant success, in 1853, at the 
Kiirntnerthor-Theater. This was long ago, but I can still see 
around me the wearied faces asking each other by interrogative 
gapes whether such music could really have pleased so much in 
Paris, Yet it had succeeded there in an extraordinary degree— 
chiefly through the grace and virtuosity of Mad. Miolan, then in 
her prime, who was the first representative of the Gipsy Queen. 
In Vienna, this effective character paled and collapsed in the 
hands of Mdlle Liebhardt, who—all my limbs ache when I think 
of it—favoured the audience in the third act with innumerable 
variations on the universally dreaded “Carneval de Venise.” 
Another opera by Massé, which enjoyed great and lasting popu- 
larity at the Paris Opésra-Comique, is Galatée. Despite all its 
prettiness, the music is insignificant, but the libretto. is founded 
on an extremely droll idea. The beautiful Statue really becomes 
animated in compliance with the fervent prayers of the sculptor, 
Phidias, but is transformed into so pretentious and unsupportable 
a female that the distracted artist soon desires nothing more 
fondly than to see this devil incarnate turned back again into the 
softer marble. This is a clever companion piece to Offenbach’s 
Orpheus, who, though delighted in his heart at having got rid of 
his bad wife, is obliged by “ public opinion” to fetch her back 
from the Infernal Regions, In such burlesque notions the wit 
of Frenchmen is inexhaustible. Galatée was at the time 
“imitated” in the grandiose unceremonious style customary in 
Vienna, and with the coarser charms ‘of Suppé’s melodies found 
its way into all the vaudeville theatres of Germany. That such 
dramatic annexation may be attended with disagreeable legal 
results is a fact which Viennese composers have lately learnt, 
when they have taken their operettas, the fruits of such “imita- 
tion,” to Paris. In that capital, Die Fledermaus, Fatinitza, Der 
Carneval in Rom, &c., are questioned as to their origin and 
sentenced to pecuniary fine for passing themselves off under a 
false name or returning without proper authorisation. 

Victor Massé, now going on for sixty, gave the Parisians 
in May, 1876, after a long silence, a new opera: Paul et Virginie. 
We should have been surprised had the classic pair of youthful 
lovers escaped the firm of Barbier et Carré, who, like the roaring 
lion in the Bible, prowl about the poetic groves of Germany, 
England, and France, seeking what they may devour to appease 
their operatic hunger. Considering the world-wide reputation 
enjoyed by Bernardin de St Pierre’s story, and the touching 
reverence entertained by the French for their poetic celebrities, 
there appeared to be no risk in the project of musically glorifying 
Paul et Virginie. Besides, there was in France, a precedent for 
such a course. Rudolph Kreutzer (known in Germany almost 
exclusively by the dedication of Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer-Sonata ”) 
wrote a Paul et Virginie as far back as 1791; three years later, 
Lesueur set the same subject. Both operas, however, were based 
upon very free arrangements of the famous tale ; both contributed 
to the latter a happy ending and united Virginie even in this 
life with. Paul. It was not altogether a mistaken feeling which 
guided the elder librettists in this particular. Virginie’s death in 
the drama strikes us as a motiveless piece of cruelty. The two 
lovers, still half children, enlist our sympathies by their innocent 
inclination towards each other ; they are not represented as active 
agents; they make no false step; no inward or outward foe tries 
to effect their ruin; at the long wished-for moment of their 
meeting again the latter overtakes them with all the brutality of 
blind chance, and produces, not a tragic, but a horrible effect. 
Formerly, no hesitation was shown in altering such an ending ; 
live and let live was the motto of old operatic practice. A reve- 
rential feeling for a famous poem is an outcome of our own time ; 





in correboration of this we have, for instance, only to compare the 
treatment of Goethe's Faust first in Spohr’s and then in Gounod’s 
opera, or Shakspere’s Romeo in Gounod’s libretto and in Bellini’s. 
MM. Barbier and Michel Carré, then, when arranging Paul et 
Virgin, followed the plot of the original as closely as possible. 
The plot? Ah, would only there were one! A real, living plot, 
such as a drama requires. But we may here learn, as we have 
done so often before, how a good novel becomes a bad piece on the 
stage. An idyll and a drama are two different things. One 
would almost fancy that every person reading Paul et Virginie 
would see this spontaneously. The want of a vigorous and pro- 
gressive plot, of energetic characters, and of effective contrasts, 
must from the very first excite suspicion as to the adaptibility of 
the work to dramatic purposes. At a time when Rousseau’s 
ecstasies about Nature, Wertherian susceptibility, and Gess- 
ner’s idyllic happiness, affected all men’s minds, Bernardin 
de St Vierre’s story excited idolatrous reverence. It touches 
us even now-a-days, when it no longer boasts of that unexampled 
“succés de larmes,” for which French critics praised it, 
and to which the author himself attached so much importance. 
But neither the charm of innocence distinguishing this story of 
the heart nor the magnificent descriptions of Nature so greatly 
admired by Alexander Humboldt, give us a drama. Nothing 
compensates for what is deficient: the flow of dramatic interest ; 
in the still waters of the idyll, the music of the operatic composer 
becomes monotonous and drowsy. Paul et Virginie is lost as a 
libretto, unless vivified by unusual musical power, such as Massé 
—does not possess. Following originally the light style of Auber 
and Adam, Massé has at present appropriated the broader scenic 
forms and gentler lyrics of Gounod, sacrificing in the process the 
natural freshness and grace of his first period. All the sentimental 
and tender numbers in Paul et Virgime taste like a weak second 
decoction made from Gounodian tea. The music has a mono- 
tonous, wearied, worn-out sound, and, when it endeavours to 
escape the fundamental tone of a certain mild sentimentality, falls 
into commonplace melodies, like Virginie’s bravura air or the 
concluding allegro of the love duet. It is true that we recognise 
in the score the skilful practician and the educated man of the 
world, but even the educated man of the world may have his dull, 
dreary days when his ideas refuse to soar and his wit sleeps. The 
leaves of Massé’s latest opera resemble such days. They interest 
us transiently in isolated cases, Lut do not contain a single piece 
which is capable of carrying the public away and which we should 
care to hear again. 

The first act begins in Mad. Latour’s hut with a very simple 
and easily flowing duet between Mad, Latour and Marguerite ; 
the two Mothers exchange reminiscences, and the faithful old 
negro, Domingo, follows with a short song; at length, Paul and 
Virginie appear, and in a very harmless duet praise the happy, 
unclouded life they lead together. A young negress, Meala, flies 
to them from her owner’s cruelty, and is kindly received. An 
uninteresting trio, far too long for the situation, then concludes 
the first act. But no—“the first tableau of the first act,” for 
Paul et Virginie, as announced in the bills, is “an opera in three 
acts and six tableaux,” a fact attended with the agreeable result 
that, confused by the frequent falling and rising of the curtain, 
the spectator keeps continually asking himself whether what he 
happens to be witnessing is the second tableau of the first act or 
the first of the second, kc. Well, the second tableau of the first 
act is laid in the sugar plantation of the hard-hearted planter, St 
Croix, whose slaves are being driven with the whip to work. 
Paul and Virginie bring Meala back to her master, and beg that 
she may be forgiven. Virginie’s intercession: “ Pardonnez-lui,” 
a most feeling andante in E flat major is to our thinking the best 
thing, musically, in the whole opera. Unfortunately, the com- 

r weakens the good impression it produces by a long, slow, 
concerted number, which he appends to it, and which puts our 
patience to a severe trial. The Planter follows Virginie with his 
evil, libidinous glances; warned by a significant song of Meala’s, 
Paul and Virginie flee. All the rage of the slave-owner is now 
diverted to Meala; he has her flogged, and, while the poor creature 
screams and moans, the other slaves are compelled to sing and 
dance. The brutality of this scene is revolting, and the public 
were revolted at it, for they resolutely opposed an isolated attempt 
at applause. 

The second act is a continuous succession of leave-takings, 
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lamentations, and comfortings. Virginie is to sail for France ; 
she sings her grief at this to her mother, and Paul sings his to 
his mother; at length we come to the principal situation: the 
grand love duet, which unfortunately strikes us as no less conven- 
tional and phrasy than nearly all the rest of the score. The leading 
motive, namely: Virginie’s oath of fidelity (“ Par le ciel qui 
m’entend ”) is introduced as early as in the overture, and repeated 
as a leading motive in the course of the opera ; of very questionable 
taste in itself, it ends by becoming in the plump unison of the 
two voices, with harp accompaniment and the three orchestral 
bits interpolated in the third and the sixth bar, downright trivial. 
After the love duet we have a fresh tableau, perfectly superfluous 
as far as the plot is concerned. Virginie sings the praises of the 
forest and of her happy love in a bravura air, the concertante- 
like finery of which stands out in glaring opposition to her 
childishly simple character. She goes to sleep under a tree; 
Meala is forthwith ready with a slumber-song, at the happy 
conclusion of which the Governor enters with the two Mothers, 
and bids Virginie departat once. Gracious goodness! we exclaim 
involuntarily after this fourth tableau of the second act, what a 
mass of wearinesses the French have learnt to bear, though they 
no longer always found the wittiest operas of Auber sufliciently 
amusing! The third act of course begins with a negro song sung 
by Meala, who must possess a very extensive collection of such 
compositions. In the first act, she sings a song to warn her listeners ; 
in the second, to send the heroine to sleep; and, lastly, in the 
third, to comfort Paul, who is in despair on the summit of a rock. 
“ Pour le consoler, je n’ai que ma chanson,” she assures us, and we 
confess that her ditty in I* sharp minor, with its piquant change 
from major to minor third in the concluding phrase, is more 
original than her preceding songs. After a quartet, in which the 
two Mothers with Domingo and Meala deplore the lot of the 
deserted Paul, the latter himself appears and reads a long letter 
from Virginie. His “air de la lettre” is too pathetic and pas- 
sionate for a person merely perusing and re-perusing anything, 
and his burst of feeling subsequently cannot rise sufficiently above 
it. Starting from the love duet, the score has abandoned more 
and more the idyllic tone “di mezzo carattere,” and delivers itself up 
entirely to the swelling tide of passion. The librettists, unable to 
avoid the marked diminution of the interest, necessarily require 
a little padding previous to the catastrophe; they have re- 
course (as Meala cannot oblige with another negro song) to the 
questionable expedient of a vision. Paul sees mentally his 
Virginie surrounded in a ball-room by gentlemen and ladies in 
full dress; she is playing the harp and singing. Of course, she 
falls into the motive of the love duet, Paul takes it up, and they 
sing—he in the Isle de France and she in Paris—in correct unison 
the oft-heard leading motive. The vision makes way for the 
storm at sea; we perceive the wreck of the St Géran, and, stretched 
upon the beach, the corpse of Virginie, while Paul, kneeling by 
it, sings for the last time the motive of the love-oath. 

The performance was a success; the mise-en-scine attested care, 
and was pictorially effective at the most important points. 
Nevertheless, as we have stated before, Paul et Virginie met with a 
very cool reception, which librettists and composer may share 
fairly among them, for, when the audience ventured on genuine 
applause the latter was evidently intended for the singers, Mdlle 
Bianchi especially, who brings to the part of Virginie a well-nigh 
touching childlike appearance and natural intensity of expression, 
was liberally applauded after her grand air. Herr Miiller in- 
vested Paul's music with all the sympathetic true-heartedness 
which distinguishes his style; the manifest agitation of his voice 
in the third act is easily to be explained by the difficulties of the 
scenes here and the excitement of a first night. The part of the 
old negro, Domingo, was admirably played and sung by Herr von 
ignio; Herr Scaria, too, was completely at home as the ruffianly 
planter. Mdlle Stahl looked well as the slave, Meala, and played 
the difficult part very characteristically ; but her singing was 
deficient in delicate graduation, which, however, is difficult of 
attainment with such continuously loud and forced emission of 
tone. Virginia’s Mother, Mad. Latour, is one of those ticklish 


little parts which are never effective, however well acted, but 
which in unskilful hands may ruin half an opera, With her 
usual artistic abnegation of self, Mad. Dillner undertook the 
part and carried it out admirably. Two other small parts were 
very satisfactorily sung by Mdlle Kraus and -Mdlle Steinbach. 








Herr Fuchs conducted with laudable energy. The cuts he had 
made were of great advantage—it is a pity there were so few of 
them. Epvarp Hans.ick, 


ne 


A LIVERPOOL DIOGENES. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” ) 


Srr,—Your correspondent of last week, ‘‘ J. B.,” 
in alluding to the ‘ benefit” which Mr Simpson 
‘thas conferred on musical art in this country ” by 
arranging sundry overtures and marches for a 
juvenile brass band, offers a holocaust of praise 
which the most approved masters would receive 
with blushing diffidence, unless the outlook from 
my tub plays me singularly false. j 

Far be it from me to raise any question as to the 
very self-denying spirit which has so long prompted 
a bestowal of the valuable time named by your 
correspondent—-but, in an art journal like yours, it 
will not serve any useful purpose to blench from 

sees the fact, known to most people, that Liverpool is 
be-ridden of amateurs—in and out of pay—in most gruesome fashion. 
Their distinguished musical acquirements, I am sorry to say, shine 
only in the panegyrics they burthen each other with, in congenial 
organs of this, the most provincial of all large towns. 

Sir, I have heard the result of the surprising love-labours, named, 
on many occasions, but cannot approve the “‘excellent choice of 
compositions,” placed before the young during a long series of years. 
Instead of the delightful exercise of training the taste by scorin 
the shorter instrumental pieces of Schubert, Weber, Spohr, anc 
other masters, so appropriate for the efforts of a juvenile orchestra 
—their powers have long been depleted by the perpetual and 
frivolous hodge-podge which renders brass-band performances, even 
by adults, a very terror and scandal to all devout servants of art. 
Let me hasten to add, before retiring, that the young players in 
question have long exhibited a nascent talent and intelligence that 
does infinite credit to the various instructors employed in that 
excellent institution, the Orphan Asylum. It has always been 
understood, here, that Mr Simpson’s strong point has been his 
undeniable dramatic faculty. Allow me, most singular and good 
Sir, to put out the light—and remain, yours, D,. Tempest, 


Liverpool, Jan. 13th. 
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GRASP THE FLAG,* 
Grasp the Flag! We fight for England! 
Grasp the Flag! And clear the way ; 
English men will English honour 
Keep untarnished as the day. 


Though opposing foes, a barrier 

Wall of iron should oppose ; 

English pluck and English daring 

Fronts the steel, nor failure knows, 

Then through shot and shell the Standard 
Of St George we'll proudly bear ; 

Not for greed, but all for glory—- 

Is the motto it doth wear, 


We fight to make peace more lasting ; 
Fight! to let the nations see 

We will brook no blood stained despot— 
*Neath our banner slaves are free. 


Should we fall, our name in story 
Through all time shall honour’d be ; 
Motherland of Love and Freedom, 

We conquer or we die for thee. 

Grasp the Flag! We fight for England! 
Grasp the Flag! And clear the way; 
God defend the right, and lead us 

E’er where honour sheds its ray. 


* Copyright. Cc. S. 








La Fille du Tambour Major, now playing with great success, is 
Offenbach’s 100th opera. The facility of this composer is extra- 
ordinary, and would be still more welcome if fertility of invention 
went apace with it, 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST QUARTET. 
(From the “ Atheneum,” ) 


‘‘With the resumption of the Popular Concerts at St James’s Hall 
last Monday the after-Christmas musical season may be said to have 
begun, and Mr Arthur Chappell provided for the occasion a novelty 
which attracted, as — have been expected, a more than ordinarily 
numerous audience. posthumous quartet of Mendelssohn, which 
has only been published within the last few months, was brought to 
a public hearing for the first time. 
works which Mendelssohn left behind him at the time of his 
premature death is considerable. Many of them were almost ready 
for the press, and though they would probably have received some 
finishing touches from their author had his life been spared, they 
were of sufficient importance to merit publication, and had they been 
withheld musicians would have been deprived of some of the choicest 
and ripest of Mendelssohn’s works. It will suffice to instance the 
music to Racine’s Athalie, the finale to Loreley, the Italian Symphony, 
and the overture to Ruy Blas, in proof of this assertion.* This first 
series of posthumous works mostly appeared shortly after the 
composer’s death ; but in addition to these there were many others— 
chiefly early efforts, which Mendelssohn, with that fastidious self- 
criticism so characteristic of his artistic nature, considered unworthy 
of his reputation, and kept in his portfolio. The very natural 
desire to know as much as possible of the works of a great man 
induced his admirers to urge upon the members of his family the 
publication, within the last few years, of a further selection from his 
manuscripts—the result peng the appearance of the second series of 
posthumous works, bearing the opus-numbers 101 to 121 inclusive. 
Of these it may be said that, with a very few exceptions, they are 
by no means favourable specimens of the composer’s powers ; and, 
while interesting to the student as enabling him to trace the 
development of the author’s genius, they have done nothing to 
enhance his reputation, and when performed have generally obtained 
no more than a succes d’estime. This is even more the case with the 
selections from his early manuscript symphonies which have been 
heard from time to time at the Crystal Palace. We believe that no 
one would have more strongly protested against the production of 
such works than Mendelssohn himself. It was therefore with some 
feelings of doubt that musicians waited at St. James’s Hall the first 
performance of the posthumous Quartet in E flat, especially as the 
date of the composition was 1823, and the work was therefore 
written by a boy of fourteen. In the present case the result fully 
justified the wisdom of the venture. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the quartet is one of the most remarkable examples of 
the precocity of genius ever given to the world. To find a parallel 
we must turn to the early works of Mozart. It would be incorrect 
to say that the present quartet shows the individuality of the 
composer to the same degree as the works which he produced a few 
years later, such for instance, as the Piano Quartet in B minor, the 
Octet, or the Overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream ; + yet his 
style is in many places distinctly foreshadowed, as in the leading 
subject of the opening a/legro. What most impresses us in this first 
movement is the wonderful mastery of form, the entire absence of 
anything like crudity or immaturity, and the admirable way in 
which the instruments are treated. Even more striking is the 
adagio, which both in key and in time suggests the slow movement 
of the octet, written two years later. Tf the first allegro bears 
some affinity to the style of Mozart, this slow movement shows 
more of the influence of Beethoven—rather, be # said, in the spirit 
and the train of thought than in any absolute reminiscence. The 
minuet has a slight flavour of Haydn about it, but it is very 
charming, though, on the whole, the least striking of the four 
movements ; while the finale, an elaborate fugue on three subjects, 
is worked with a contrapuntal ability and a perfect freedom within 
the strictest laws of fugal writing that, when the age of the composer 
is taken into account, are simply astounding. ere has been no 
posthumous work of Mendelssohn's recently published which will 
compare in interest with this quartet.” 








Brossets.—Lohengrin has re-appeared in the bills of the Monnaie, 
with Mad. Fursch-Madier as Elsa and M. Sylva as the Knight of 
the Swan.—M. Camille Saint-Saéns figured at the second Popular 
Concert both as composer and executant. In the first capacity he 
contributed the ballet-music from his opera, Htienne Marcel, his 
‘*Phaéthon,” the prelude to Le Déluge, ‘‘ Etude” and ‘‘ Gavotte ” 
for piano. 

* And (dipus?—and A Midsummer Night's Dream ?—and the B flat 
Quintet ?——and the F minor Quartet ?—and the “ Reformation” Symphony?— 
and cetera ?—W, D. D. 

¢ And the A major Quintet, &e.—W. D, D. 





The number of manuscript . 





THE LATE MR DELANE. 
(From the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

In a sermon preached in Easthampstead Church, where Mr 
Delane was buried, the Rev. Osborne Gordon, the rector, made 
the following observations :— 

‘The last person whose mortal remains I committed to the keeping 
of the grave in this churchyard had not even attained to the inferior 
limit of the ages fixed by the Psalmist. He was still several years 
short of threescore years and ten, and, therefore, as regards the 
fruits of experience and full maturity of mental power, in the very 
prime of life for action and counsel. I am not going to add to or 
repeat what so many papers haye said justly and truly as far as they 
went, but, in my opinion, inadequately, as regards Mr Delane in his 
public character; but I cannot let his memory pass away without 
saying something of him as my own valuable friend and as a lover 
and benefactor of this parish. He was born in it, and his affections 
were centered in it. He visited it constantly with pleasure. When 
in the midst of overwhelming work it was the best part of a chance 
holiday to ride over to it. In the last days, or rather years, of his 
long illness, it was his habit and refreshment to drive into it. In 
fact, at last, as long as he was able to drive out, I think he never 
drove in any other direction. You do not know all his munificence. 
As the owner of a very small property here, I might have expected 
and asked a little from him for such parish purposes as I have been 
able to accomplish, but I never found it necessary to ask him. He 
anticipated and supplied everything I could have thought of. If he 
were alive he would be able to tell you that I was obliged to check 
and limit his munificence, when I thought that in doing his part 
with others he was doing injustice to himself. I do not think this 
church would ever have been built as it has been if it had not been 
for him and his family. If it had not been for them, certainly it 
would not have been so adorned. Iam reminded of him weekly, as 
I have that beautiful window of the parables and miracles of our 
Lord before my eyes, and the one to which your backs are turned in 
the tower, when I address you from this place. And I rejoice that 
his mortal remains are still under my keeping, with those of his 
father, mother, and brother, in the churchyard which he loved so 
well. Itisright that they should be so. It is no insignificant mark 
of his character that, mixing as he did in the great world, and 
plunged over head in its interests, the warmth of his domestic 
attachment never chilled. His treasure was at home and his heart 
was with it. There is much in the position which Mr Delane held, 
as editor of a paper which, under his hands, was for years without 
a rival, to absorb all his thoughts and feelings, as well as his time, 
leaving no room in his heart for anything else. The editorship of a 
great paper is a position or profession which belongs to modern 
times ; there was nothing like it in ancientdays. If it requires and 
encourages peculiar virtues and qualities, discretion, reserve, quick- 
ness of observation, decision, almost intuition ; if it calls into action 
various mental gifts and powers, it cannot be said that it encourages 
the more aon races of character in the same degree. The ten- 
dency of those who have most to do with men, in the way of probing 
their motives and divining their intentions and feeling—as we may 
say, their pulses—is to become hard and dry and cynical. They 
become like the persons they have to deal with. It does not improve 
anyone to become a hanger-on of great people, and yet such people 
must be approached and got at, if possible, by those who would 
occupy the position of our friend. It is to his honour that no one 
ever accused him of being the sycophant of any man or party. He 
was sought out by others rather than sought any person’s favour or 
intimacy himself. He received and preserved the confidence 
entrusted to him in perfect independence. His great position 
enabled him to do many acts of kindness to many persons, and I 
should be much surprised if I were told that when any appeal was 
made to him he was ever found wanting.” 








OUR CHARMING LITTLE Marte Vanzanpt.—We read in the Paris 
Figaro as subjoined :—‘‘ M. Carvalho vient d’engager Mlle Marie 
Vanza, du thédtre de Sa Majesté, de Londres. C'est une blonde 

etite Nilsson, douée d’un charmant petit gosier a la Patti, son 
illustre compatriote. Mdlle Vanza, fille dune cantatrice nommee 
Mdme Vanzandt, compte — ses roles favoris italiens : Amina, 
de la Sonnambula, et Cherubino, des Nozze di Figaro. Elle débutera 
a Paris par Mignon, version Nilsson-Albani,—celle de Londres. 

[Albert Wolf, thou art an oracle—no longer Wolf, but Lamb. 
Vous n’avez pas oublié les sables de Bayreuth? Hein? Also ‘Ces 
bonnes gens—ils geulent tout cela.” Assuredly not. ‘Ne soyez pas trop 
farouche.” Lx poux MonsizurD... .”] 
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MUSIC AT LAMBETH POTTERIES, 

Under the great iron girders which support the roof of Messrs 
Doulton’s main building is gathered a large and singularly atten- 
tive audience. Itis composed entirely of the workmen engaged at the 
Potteries, with their wives and part of their families. Large as the 
curious triangular workshop is, every seat is occupied. Perhaps 700 
persons, not counting babies in arms, are here,representing among them 
the very various degrees of mechanical skill required in the ceramic 
work which has suddenly made Lambeth famous. From making drain- 
ing tilesand other coarse pottery the Lambeth works have risen, thanks 
tothe local Art School, by swift degrees to the production of the delight- 
ful articles now seen in nearly all well appointed houses. The supple 
fingers and quick appreciative eyes of many of the assembled com- 
pany have richly profited by the lessons of their instructors, and 
learned {o give to clay that highest of all values—the impress of 
inventive and original mind. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the assemblage of well dressed, orderly, and well-looking people is 
entirely composed of those doing what is called artistic work. On 
the contrary, every grade of workman is represented, from the 
highly-skilled potter who earns the pay of a captain in the army, 
to the mere labourer who, when he has fed and clothed himself pro- 
petly, has not much more ‘‘ spending brass ” left than the private 
soldier, The audience may be said roughly to include about 
one-third of the persons employed by Messrs Doulton, and show a 
very keen understanding in the applause they bestow upon the per- 
formers gathered round the grand piano, over which Mr A, Randeg- 
ger presides. 

The entertainment marks a new departure in the career of the 
Society for the Entertainment of the People. Having given concerts 
in various parts of London, and to all sorts and conditions of people 
not able to pay for such luxuries, it seemed well to Mr Bethune, 
the energetic director of the association, to endeavour to enlist the 
sympathy of some of the great employers of labour in the metropolis, 
and induce them to find suitable rooms and gas for an occasional 
concert to their workpeople, who would naturally prefer a free 
concert of this kind to one open to all. The idea was warmly 
responded to by Messrs Doulton, and the result is the warming and 
lighting of the huge workshop already described, and the gathering 
of as many people as it will comfortably contain. Round the piano- 
forte and Mr Randegger are gathered several of that gentleman’s 
friends and pupils, Mr D’Egville, Miss Jeannie Rosse, Mr and Mrs 
A. B. Furiong, Miss Amy Aylward, Mrs Irene Ware, and Mr W. 
R. 8. Ralston, from whom much story-telling is expected. Punctu- 
ally at eight o'clock the proceedings commence with a quintet by 
Mozart, quickly followed by that quaint old English song, ‘‘ The 
Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” as heartily received as it always is 
by a popular audience, It is almost needless to remark that the 
members of the People’s Entertainment Society have during the 
career of that body acquired a shrewd knowledge of the music pre- 
ferred by the widely-varying classes of persons whom they essay to 
entertain. In a Westminister slum or in a schoolroom on Snow-hill 
there is an evident desire among the rougher spectators to ‘‘ guy” 
the perforrance at the first opportunity. The titter is ready at the 
slightest hitch, for there is nothing delights the street Bedouin so 
much as seeing anybody or anything come to grief. Broad comedy he 
appreciates, and oddly enough will listen tosentimental ballads of any 
length provided always that the personages concerned are within his 
ken. The soldier or the sailor, for instance, should supply the heroic 
element, and such inimical persons as the tallyman or the policeman 
must surely be brought to naught ; and above all things there must be 
no sign of breaking down, or the gamin pours out a torrent of ready 
gibes, and can no more be reduced to order, for that evening at 
least. There is nothing of this nervous impatience in an audience 
of abetter class, As many actors as well as musicians have discovered, 
there is no more genuine and appreciative audience than that com- 
posed of orderly workpeople—artisans of the more respectable kind, 
not necessarily well-educated, but civil and mannerly. Mr D’Egville 
discovers this as he sits down amid much applause after singing 
with great unction that good song, ‘‘The Friar of Orders Grey.” 
Sharply contrasting with this rollicking melody comes Dudley 
Buck's plaintive “When the heart is young,” prettily rendered by 
Miss Aylward. 

Then come Mr Ralston’s inimitable stories. Hager eyes follow the 
tall figure of the lecturer as he tells of the witch who insisted that 
her dead body should be washed, as it never was while living, in 
plenty of hot water, and then recounts the marvellous result of that 
unaccustomed ablution. With breathless interest the audience hear 
of that schoolmaster of Toboski, who drank deeply with thieves, and was 
then made a catspaw to steal the jewels of a dead countess, and of that 
little girl whose ghost-mother nursed her at dead of night, 

Then succeed a bright morceau of Chopin, excellently played by 
Miss Randegger; Molloy’s ‘‘Jamie,” sung by Mra Furlong; and 





‘Within a Mile of Edinburgh Town,” by Mrs Irene Ware, both of 
these ladies eliciting loud applause. Other good songs and ducts 
follow, until the literal ‘“‘score” is made up, and the audience leaves 
with the satisfaction of having esate an evening intelligently as 
well as agreeably. The People’s Entertainment Society will surely 
find little difficulty in persuading other employers of labour to follow 
the excellent example of Messrs Doulton.—D. N. 


—o— 


SPLENDOUR VERSUS WIT. 


Year after year, as the holiday season of Christmas comes 
round, we witness the return of those gorgeous displays—those 
spectacular extravaganzas—that have taken the place of the 
old-fashioned pantomime. Wherever we go our eyes are dazzled 
by the splendour of the scenic artist, the property man, and the 
stage-dresser. More and more the richness of design, carried out 
with such extravagant display, involves an expense that exceeds 
the mounting of every other play produced ps a the season. 
Indeed, the amount expended upon one“ set” would have been amply 
sufficient, if so applied, to respectably furnish a moderate drama 
or an ordinary domestic opera. Looking at these matters from 
the audience point of view, I feel inclined to enquire what do we 
get in exchange for the wit, the rollicking fun, and the laughter 
of the past entertainment? It is true that we have beautiful 
scenes, grand processions, armies in real armour, and ballets 
dressed in every fantastic design the costumier can invent. We 
have also pretty music, and cannot afford to turn our backs upon 
such aids to geniality. But would it not be better if we 
could have a little less to gaze with wonder upon and a 
little more to cause, at least the younger members of 
the family circle, to laugh? In short, fun, real wit, and 
all that is legitimate to old pantomime seems to have 
been crushed out, and we pass through a long afternoon or 
evening without once hearing the merry laugh that should ac- 
company the whole entertainment. Managers should not be 
continually looking out for something new; the whole world 
repeats itself, and the present generation may go back to the days 
of Grimaldi, and copy every gesture and every joke that then 
succeeded without being accused of repetition. The good old 
mechanical tricks—and I know a long hundred of them—may be 
revived without offence; for it strikes me that that generation 
was quite as critical as the present one. Dut we live in wonderful 
times, and the children cannot say that they are forgotten, after 
all. One of the daily papers, in its criticism of the Covent 
Garden pantomime, wrote the whole notice, about a column anda 
quarter of sinall type, in words of one and two syllables only, so 
that the young people might enjoy the description,* and remark- 
ably well it was done, too. It would be wrong if I were to say 
that there are not exceptions to this prevailing monotony. 


Phosphor (Brighton Guardian). 


—-— 0—-——- 


ALBANI AT NICE. 
( Correspondence. ) 

The first appearance of Mad. Albani here took place in Lucia. The 
house was crammed. ‘‘The evening,” says the Journal de Nice, 
‘was one long ovation offered by our cosmopolitan public to the 
charming and sympathetic artist.” The celebrated diva is younger 
and in better voice than ever. The entire house was let at fabulous 
prices a week in advance for her second performance. She will sing 
Gilda iu Rigoletto on the occasion. She is due on the 20th inst at 
the Scala, Milan. The paper quoted above observes, when referring 
to Albani’s first performance: ‘‘ The sight presented by the house, 
in which all the places were occupied, was remarkable. Splendid 
toilets innumerable and still more pretty faces. All the elegant 
society of Nice had assembled there, and our good neighbours from 
the other side of the Channel made themselves conspicuous by the 
delight they manifested at seeing and hearing, on foreign soil, the 
spoilt child of Covent Garden.” 


Matra,—A new Opera, Cavalieri di Malta, by Sig. A. Nani, 
will be produced this season. 








* Daily “Telegraph, 
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A GOOD SAMARITAN CURIOUSLY INTERVIEWED. 


Si fortuna juvat, caveto tolli ; 
Si fortuna tonat, caveto mergi, 


(From the ‘ New York Tribune.” ) 


Most of the leading singers who were with Max Maretzek in his 
disastrous Western tour have returned to this city ; the members of 
the chorus and orchestra remain in St Louis, few of them having 
the means of returning. A 7Z'ribune reporter called upon Mrs 
Florence Rice-Knox, Thursday evening, at her home, and inquired 
pearssesegs the experiences of herself and her companions in mis- 
fortune. Mrs Knox appeared in excellent health, and it was evident 
that er injury which her spirits had sustained was caused more by 
sympathy for others than by any personal loss or disappointment. 
‘‘T don’t like to say anything for the public about Mr Maretzek’s 
failure,” she said. ‘‘ There are others who feel differently and are 
inclined to blame him; but I have none but the kindest feelings 
toward him and the warmest sympathy for him in his misfortune. 
I believe he struggled manfully against obstacles that he could not 
overcome, and that when he left us in St Louis he was beside him- 
self. Yes; if he had known what he was doing, he would never 
have left a company so devoted to him. We all sympathised with 
him and were ready to stand by him to the last. I never knew a 
pleasanter or more united company.” 

“To what do you attribute his want of success ?” 

“Everything was against us from the start,” replied Mrs Knox. 

‘We had bad weather nearly all the time—just the weather to 
keep people at home. Then we arrived at Chicago after the great 
excitement of the ‘Grant boom’; the people were all tired out and 
didn’t care about the opera. On the opening night General Grant 
was present, and there was a good audience ; but they came to see 
him, and looked at him instead of at the stage. They applauded 
some, but there was no enthusiasm—no calling out in front of the 
curtain. If Grant had only applauded once (bringing his palms 
ently together) it would have been different; they all followed 
Fim, Then, the next day there was ever so much in the papers 
about the ladies’ toilets, the reception to Grant and all that, but 
little or nothing about the singers. Mr Maretzek felt from that 
night that the tour was a failure. He said to me, holding his hand 
to his head, and walking up and down the room in a distracted 
manner: ‘Iam ruined. There is nothing left for me to do. If I 
were only a young man I would not care so much ; but I am an old 
man and have failed.’ He never recovered from this sense of defeat; 
and the prospects did not improve while we were in Chicago. 
Another cause of our want of success was the fact that we followed 
Strakosch everywhere we went. The people had had the opera, 
and many were satisfied for the season. I don’t know whether this 
was the result of bad management or not. Perhaps it could not 
have been foreseen or prevented, as tours are made out months 
ahead ; but I do know that one great cause of our failure was the 
bad management of Mr Maretzek’s agent. The company was not 
properly advertised in advance, nor properly announced. Attention 
was not called to individual members of the troupe. The posters 
simply announced : ‘The Maretzek Opera Troupe—Sleepy Hollow,’ 
&c. Miss Montague was engaged asa star, and should have been 
announced as such. I had many friends in Chicago, made on former 
visits ; and others of the company ought to have had special men- 
tion. Nothing of this sort was done. I think another cause of our 
failure was the libretto of the opera, Sleepy Hollow. The airs are 
very pretty, and I liked them and enjoyed singing them ; and I 
determined to stand by Mr Maretzek in his efforts to make an 
English opera—an American opera—popular, but it was not a 
favourite. We had no success in Chicago with it during the two 
weeks we were there.” 

“* How were you received at St Louis 

‘There we followed Strakosch, as at Baltimore and Chicago, and 
there the weather was against us again. We had a fair audience on 
the opening night, but not afterwards, Mr Maretzek was in great 
trouble of mind ; but all the members of his company were devoted 
to him, and were ready to do anything for him. He carried the 
entire burden of the management on his own shoulders, and worked 
very hard amidst all his discouragements. His eating was irregular, 
and he slept only an hour or two each night. He suffered greatly from 
sleeplessness throughout the tour. His daughter said to me before 
we started, ‘Take good care of father, for he suffers so much from 
want of sleep ;’ and I did all Icould to cheer and console him. I 


9” 


remember that in the sleeping-car we used to keep as quiet as possible, 
so as not to disturb him when we thought he was trying to sleep.” 

** Do you think this want of sleep and anaiety had such an effect upon 
him that he was irresponsible when he left St Louis ?” 

“T am sure he did not know what he was doing, or he would 
never have left such devoted friends, e 


Just before he disappeared 

















he put his hand to his forehead and said : ‘I am going distracted ; I 
must go into the open air.’ We all thought he had committed 
suicide; and the Chief of Police said he felt certain that he had 
thrown himself into the river and that his body would be found 
soon. I never witnessed such a scene as there was in St Louis, and 
I shall never forget it ; we were all in tears;—the women. ‘There 
was no feeling but of sorrow ; no blame was thought of. Then we 
heard that he was safe in New York, and there was a great rejoicing 
for awhile ; but after a time some of the company felt that he had 
run away and left his company in trouble, and there was a revulsion 
of feeling. But it was not so with me, though he owes me a good 
deal of one. I believe that he did all he could, and that he was 
beside himself when he left us. I was with him in his troubles, and 
can understand them. I would like to see him now, though I think 
his physician is right in refusing to let him be disturbed. I think 
he would talk over his feelings with me. Mr Maretzek has had a 
long experience as a manager, and has been unfortunate; but I never 
heard of his doing a dishonest or dishonourable thing. When he has 
failed to pay his singers it has been when he had nothing to pay 
with ; and I am contident that he is without money to-day. When 
he left St Louis he had only 1 dol. ; how he got to New York I do 
not know, and doubt whether he does, The breaking up of the 
troupe made little change in my plans, as I had joined it reluctantly 
and at Mr Maretzek’s urgent request, and I was to have returned 
to New York at this time in any event. I received no pay, but this 
affected me less than others. The chorus and orchestra were for the 
most part without any money to meet their daily wants. Those of 
us who had any shared with those who had none, and we made 
common cause ; but we didn’t have enough to bring all home to New 
York. Last Sunday evening the company gave a concert by which 
a considerable sum of money was realised. I never sing in concerts 
on Sunday, and, therefore, took no part. The leading singers did 
not take any of the receipts, which went to the members of the 
chorus and orchestra, Last evening the ‘Salsbury Troubadours’ 
were to give a concert for their benefit, and I hope enough was 
realised in all to enable them to get home. 

‘*T joined the company while in Baltimore, and was with it from 
that time until it broke up. It was the pleasantest I ever knew. 
We had many good times tegether, notwithstanding our discourage- 
ments, and I shall always think of them with pleasure. There may 
be those who blame Mr Maretzek now for want of. success, but I do 
not. I have a good deal of affection for him and a good deal of 
sympathy for him. If you say anything about this talk in The 
T'ribune, say that.” 








A Micuican Critic on WituELMs.—Herr August Wilhelmj gave 
a concert at Whitney’s Operahouse last evening to an audience 
which, considering the state of the weather, was certainly flatter- 
ing. The great violinist was assisted by Signorina Marie Salvotti, 
prima donna, and Max Vogerich. We have no occasion to change our 
heretofore expressed opinion of Wilhelmj. He is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of violin virtuosos. In his interpretation of that art 
which has been called divine, on that sweetest and most difficult of 
instruments, he would seem to be perfect and beyond criticism. While 
witnessing his playing the listener is impressed at once by the grave 
face and its dreamy expression that the artist is lost to all save the 
theme which he so lovingly follows and exquisitely translates. The 
violin speaks, and, whether the topic be wildly passionate or dream- 
fully sad, not an accent of the delicious voice is marred or an 
intonation lost, so skilful and sensitive is the hand which draws the 
delicate bow. His first number last evening was a concerto by 
Bazzini, the broad and masterly playing of which stamped the artist 
in contradistinction to the trickster. Wilhelmj bowed his thanks to 
the gracious applause which was showered upon him, but was again 
re-called. In response to the encore he gave Chopin's E flat Noc- 
turne, with a tenderness and pathos simply indescribable. The next 
number was down on the programme as a ‘‘ Love Serenade,” by 
Vogerich, but whatever it may have been and whoever the com- 
poser, it was full of romantic melodies that told from W ilhelmj’s 
violin a tale of passionate love. The “ Hungarian Dances” exhibited 
in their fights the violinist’s wonderful technique and skill in the 
manipulation of the bow, and on being re-called he played Schumann's 
dreamful ‘‘ Evening Song,” with such grace and delicacy of shading 
that the sweet strains lingered long in the ears of the thoroughly 
delighted audience.— Detroit and Michigan Free Press, Dee, 4th, 1879. 


Avorers.—Vieuxtemps is here. The state of his health is such as 
to cause great uneasiness. M. Hubay, a Hungarian violin'st, resident 
in Paris, will visit this city some time next month to carry out what 
may be the patient's last wish. ‘The celebrated virtuoso desires to 
deliver his ‘‘song of the swan,” a grand Violin Concerto, to M. 
Hubay, and have the pleasure of hearing the latter play it. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 
DirEctor—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TWENTIETH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
Will take place on 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 19, 1880. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in F minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—Mdme Norman-NERuDA, MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, and 


PIATTI ww nas wis one sia oe . ... Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Busslied ”"—Mdlle ANNA SCHAUENBURG ... ioe ... Beethoven, 
BALLADE, in A flat, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle JANOTHA ..» Chopin, 


PART II, 
SONATA, in D major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA ... Sie ve seo oe Corelli. 
SONG, ‘‘Schwedisches Lied ””—Mdile ANNA SCHAVENBURG soe Geyer. 
TRIO, in B flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mdlle 
JANOTHA, Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, and Signor Prati ... Mozart, 


THE NINTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 
THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. 17, 1880. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


jProgramme, 


QUARTET, in E flat (Posthumous), for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (repeated by desire)\—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, 


MM. L. Rigs, ZERBINI, and PLarTt... .e ‘ ... Mendelssohn, 
SONG, ‘‘The Worker”—Miss ANNIE MARRIOTY ... ioe .». Gounod. 
BUITE ANGLAISE, in D minor, No. 6, for pianoforte alone— 

Dr Hans von BiiLow ... Bach, 


TRIO, in B flat, Op, 97, for pianofcrte, violin, and violoncello 
—Dr Hans von BiiLow, Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, and 
Signor Piatt. ... —... ss rs oe on sp ... Beethoven. 

AIR, “‘ The hour of dawn ”—Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT... ne ... Mendelssohn. 

RONDO, in B minor, Op. 70, for pianoforte and violin—Dr Hans 
von BiiLow and Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA ae ak .. Schubert. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at OHAPPELL & OCo.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Po.tkaw.—Sir Flamborough thrives. ‘As an incentive” (said 
Arthur S. Sullivan, Doctor in Music)—* Head will probably be of us.” 
But this by the finger post. You knew not Berlioz, and you know not 
Berlioz. Chopin, for the greater part may be likened to an at- 
tenuated tune upon a rocking-horse. Go to! Compare Wagner's 
overture to Rienzi with the smallest overture of Esprit Auber. Go 
to! Schumann (‘bless him ”-—as ‘‘G.” has it) would be loved of 
Englishmen if only in that he loved Sterndale Bennett. Let us be 
Anglo-Saxons, and, like Sir George Dasent, write and talk Anglo- 
Saxon. 








Sir Jurivs and Lady Benedict were at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Saturday night, when 2ienzi was played for the opening of Mr 
Carl Rosa’s new campaign, 


Mr Cart Rosa has been credited with taking his winter 

“ villeggiatura” at Southsea. For Southsea read London, and 
then, for London read more particularly “Her Majesty's Theatre.” 
Bon! The veritable lion must be up and doing. May this lion’s 
mane never be less majestically shaggy, or his roar less mellifluous. 
We owe much to his annual prowl in our midst. Southsea may 
spare him for a time, because Southsea knoweth him not. London 
elighteth in his presence; for London knoweth him well—aye, 
better even than conceited, arrogant, and ship-proud Liverpool. 





To ApvERTIsERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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To 
A deep brown hay-field ripe and rich, 
With one great flower to make you drunk. 
A mass of moist sea weed in which 
Some rare sea thing has sunk. 





A wealth of clouds entangling 

A setting swn,—winey,—green trees 
In thy head’s hair I see a thing 
More lovely, far, than these. 


A pearl in weed, a sun cloud-caught, 

A moony autumn field flower-fair 

Are things on which I ne'er had thought 
Had I not seen thy hair. 


Polkaw. 








Presentiment, 


Where are the days of the hazy seas, 

Where are the days of the dim land gone? 
Where are the nights of the long wet breeze, 
Where are the nights of the moonlight wan? 


There is a field in the land of Death, 

A field where come the days that are dead, 
A field whose flowers drink up the breath 
Of the times of the world in weirdness fled. 


And flowers there are of the ocean haze, 
And flowers of a land all bleak and bare, 
The making of grey salt wet nosegays 

To twist and twine in your fine deep hair. 


The chafing moan and spume of the seas, 
The shadowy mist of a bare bleak place 
Are made out of nights and days like these 
A pillow at last for your poor fair face. 





Polkaw. 











Slow Sex in grey flat major. 


Brown girls a-humming by the humming seas, 
Beside the lazy hazy low tide knelt 

Among the rocks, with baskets by their knees. 
Beyond the long smooth sands they knelt and smelt 
A most sweet smell of mussels, Not a breeze 

Was in the morning, and the sky was grey, 

—It was a lazy hazy lovely day. 

Waves were a-breaking slowly on the sands 
Making dim tunes that melt half-felt, for keys 
The sands, the seas for music-dreamy hands. 

And waves were gurgling in the seaweed green 
And in the rockiness where they were seen 

| —These girls—and heard a-humming on their knees 
Near mingled murmurs of the many seas. 





Potkaw. 
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N the day following the highly 
successful performance of Rienzi, with 
which Mr Carl Rosa’s new season began 
last Saturday night, Mr Rosa himself 
appeared upon the stage previous to the 
rehearsal of Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, 
warmly thanking the members of his 
company, one and all, for the pains they 
had taken, and the diligence they had 
shown in his behalf and that of his 
undertaking. It is hardly requisite to 
add that his unexpected presence afforded 
general satisfaction, and that his speech 
was responded to with hearty and un- 
affected loyalty. 








——— 
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'[‘HE pianist at the Popular Concert of to-day is Dr Hans von 

Biilow, who, among other things, is to play one of the Suttes 
Anglaises in A minor of J. 8, Bach. Mendelssohn's early quartet 
(is “No, 1”) in E flat is, “by general desire” (perfectly in- 
telligible), to be repeated. 
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HENRY SMART MEMORIAL FUND. 


Upon the lamented death of the late Mr Henry Smart, many 
of his friends and admirers suzgested that his eminent services to 
music should be commemorated in some suitable manner. In 
October last a preliminary meeting was accordingly held in 
London, at which it was resolved to take immediate steps for the 
establishment of a “ Henry Smart Memorial Fund,” and a 
provisional committee (with power to add to their number), was 
appointed to carry out the object desired. * ? " 5 
A meeting will shortly be called for the purpose of appointing a 
Working Committee and deciding upon a definite course of 
action. * * * * * It has been suggested that, if a 
sufficient sum can be raised, arrangements should be made for the 
establishment of a scholarship, in Mr Smart’s name, at one of the 
l niversities, or, if that is impossible, at either of the principal 
musical institutions in this country, and in the meantime for 
allowing his widow a life-interest in the proceeds of the Fund. 

An account has been opened at Messrs Coutts’s, 59, Strand, 
W.C., to whom all donations for the ‘‘ Henry Smart Memorial 
Fund” may be paid. 
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THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
( Extract from a private letter. ) 

‘“ * * * #* Since I last wrote, the new opera by Sullivan and 
Gilbert has been produced. By Christmas Day the music (and 
libretto) were finished, and the night before last (New Year’s Eve) 
the work was brought out with a success unparalleled in New York. 
They had long and wearisome rehearsals, but fortunately the com- 








pany and all the chorus were thoroughly good people, devoted to 
the companion-authors, and sparing no pains or trouble. Nine encores 
were accepted, and more might have been taken had Sullivan been 
willing. The laughter and applause continued through the whole 
piece, until the very end, and then there were thunder-calls for 
author and composer after every act. The success was undoubted 
as it was instantaneous. On New Year’s day there was a matinée as 
well, both performances being crowded. (The booking is now 
already a fortnight a-head.) At the end of the eighth week from 
now they (G. and S.) leave New York and proceed to the big towns 
West—Chicago, Cincinnati, St Louis, &c., where good business is 
certain. They also send out another company to the smaller towns 
—in New England first, then South. The libretto is ingenious, 
clever, wonderfully funny in parts, brilliant in dialogue, beautifully 
written for music, as is everything Gilbert does, and all the action 
and business perfect. The music is infinitely superior in every way 
to H.M.S. Pinafore, more melodious (tunier), and more developed— 
of a higher class, indeed, altogether. Then the mise-cn-scéne and 
costumes are something to be dreamed about. Such combina- 
tions of colour and form have rarely been witnessed on any stage. 
All the women are dressed in the old fashioned English style—every 
dress designed separately by Faustin, and some of the girls look as 
if they had stepped bodily out of the frame of a Gainsborough pic- 
ture. The New York ladies are raving about them. The Policeman’s 
Chorus is an enormous hit. The singers are cheered tremendously 
when they march on with their bulls’ eyes all alight, and are always 
encored. Next week Sullivan goes to Baltimore, to conduct a 
‘Grand Welcome Concert,’ given in his honour.” * * * * * 
‘* Excuse this hasty scrawl. * * * * 
‘* New York, Jan. 2, 1880.” “LL, M. 








M. Lamoureux, the Handelian French explorer, and recent 
conductor at the Grand Opéra, has arrived in London. He has a 
scheme in contemplation that may fairly be designated as 
universal. . More about this anon. 


Mp._E ANNA DE Bexocca (of our Royal Italian Opera), judgi 
by the local press, seems to have captivated the pine 
public of New Orleans by her impersonation of Carmen, in Bizet's 
now world-renowned opera, the esthetic merits of which English 
criticism was the first to recognise. 

RECITATIVE OR NO RecrraTivE.—If anything could console us 
for the loss of the expressive and always brightly coloured 
recitative (acccompanied) which Georges Bizet added to his 
originally ipiiee-thtagned Carmen, it would be the excellent 
English version of Mr Henry Hersee. 

Mr Porxaw has returned to Paris. Let him examine the 
scores of Piccinni’s Dido and Méhul’s Stratonice. Thus much at 
least may be expected of him. - Moreover, he should read the 
elder Balzac’s Socrates Chrétien, and tell the world what he thinks 
of Voiture (not Voltaire). Also, J. J. Rousseau wrote a Dictionary 
5 Fawr (consult F, C. Burnand about dictionaries), and Grétry’s 
Mémoires are a thought priggish. 

Ovr valued contributor, Mr W. H. Holmes, is about to reprint 
his instructive and interesting Notes upon Notes in a little volume. 
We are pleased to hear it, and hope he will preface it with auto- 
biographical matter containing a good deal, not only about William 
Henry Holmes, but about the many capital fellows he has known 
during a long experience. Many of these are forgotten, or, at least, 
half forgotten ; and no one could so vividly and affectionately bring 
them back to life again as W. H. H. himself, their old companion 
and, in several notable instances, adviser and instructor. 

Cuartes Lyatx’s Lazrtes.—As the vain, humorous, and 
good-natured strolling player, Laertes, Mr Charles Lyall was, if 
possible, even funnier than in his side-splitting Remendado of 
the previous evening. A large proportion of the comic dialogue, 
bristling with “ points,” which Mr Arthur Matthison has adroitly 
dovetailed into his adaptation of the original Mignon libretto, 
fell to Mr Lyall’s share in the entertainment ; and Mr Matthison’s 
smart puns and ingenious jeur de mots were accordingly 
delivered with such appropriate emphasis of tone and gesture 
that scarcely one of them “ missed fire.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Saint Enocat.—At this retired spot on the coast of Brittany, 
and not far from St Malo, Wagner will spend the summer with his 
family. He will occupy a villa belonging to Mad. Judith Gautier, 
the well-known authoress, and daughter of Théophile Gautier. 





Art the request (command ?) of the German Emperor, Mad. Pauline 
Lucca will go from Vienna to Berlin, and fulfil a short ‘‘ star” en- 
gagement, notwithstanding her having previously declined the pro- 
positions offered to her by Herr von Hiilsen, intendant-general and 
manager of the Royal Opera. 


Tue musical critic of the Pall Vail Gazette describes Rienzi as 
a “one-horse opera,” and Lohengrin as a “ four-horse opera.” 
Masanello is (or was) “ a one-horse opera; ” but that horse was a 
Bucephalus and Pegasus combined, five times worth the five horses 
of Wagner harnessed together.—Theophitus Queer. 








Porvtar Concerts.—The novelty at Monday evening's concert 
was a violoncello sonata in E major, a rare example of the Italian 
school in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, for the introduc- 
tion of which, as for other revivals of the kind, we are indebted to 
Signor Piatti. The composer, Giuseppe Valentini, was a renowned 
virtvoso in his day, his instrument being especially the violin. His 
twelve sonatas, however—as the English title-page of the edition 
published by Walsh (the Walsh cf Handel’s operatic time) as 
‘* Opera ottava,” shows—were intended either for violin or viclon- 
cello; and how well they fit the last-named instrument was con- 
vineingly proved by the highly-finished and masterly performance 
of Signor Piatti, who was overwhelmed with applause at its 
termination. Not the least welcome features of Mr Arthur 
Chappell’s concerts are the occasional specimens brought forward 
of Italian masters to whom the art in its technical appliances is so 
deeply indebted. The pianoforte accompaniment (played on this 
occasion by Mr Zerbini) is the work of Signor Piatti himself, who has 
constructed it on the composer’s ‘figured bass ”—and, it should 
be added, with admirable judgment. The quartets at this concert 
were Schubert’s “‘Styrian” A minor, and Haydn’s lately revived 
D minor—the ‘‘ Miniature Quartet,” as it has not inappropriately 
been styled—44th out of the immortal ‘‘83” with which frequenters 
of St James’s Hall have enjoyed the privilege of becoming 
acquainted. It is to be hoped that the intelligent Director will 
still further explore this mine of wealth. There is really more 
genuine stuff in one of Haydn’s quartets than in half-a-dozen of the 
long-spun-out modern effusions which of recent years have been 
forced into public notice. Haydn, who has always much to say, 
says it tersely and epigrammatically, while too many of his successors 
who have little, if anything, to reveal, occupy not seldom some 
three-quarters of an hour in disclosing thus much to the wearied 
listener. The clever young pianist, Mdlle Janotha, who appears 
to have taken almost exclusive hold of the Popular Concert platform, 
gave Beethoven's remarkable ‘“ Variations on an Original Theme, in 
C minor” (31 in all), with her accustomed spirit and mechanical 
correctness ; and Miss Damian, who, with something still to acquire 
asa singer, is possessor of a contralto voice to be envied, gave 
Beethoven's so-called “Creation Hymn,” and a Lied by Schubert 
(Anglice—* To the Lyre”). 

The pianist announced for the concert of this afternoon is Dr 
Hans von Biilow ; and (as might have been expected) Mendelssohn's 
beautiful quartet in E flat, his first important composition for 
stringed instruments, and last of the ‘*posthumous ” publications, 
is, ‘‘by general desire,” to be repeated. Dr von Biilow is put 


down for the sixth and not least remarkable of John Sebastian 
Bach's Suites Anglaises—which, let us hope, he will present as pure 
and unadulterated “ Bach's own,” without admixture of Liszt 
and Co, 








PROVINCIAL. 

Penzance.—The choral society gave an excellent performance of 
The Messiah in St John’s Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 6th. Mr 
John H. Nunn conducted. His second daughter, Miss Henrietta 
Nunn, pupil of Mdme Bassano, sang the soprano solos with legiti- 
mate success. Miss L. M. Nunn (R.A.M.) was principal violin, and 
Mr R. White, Jun., organist. 

Usk (Monmovutusuire).—On Thursday, Jan 1, the Town Hall 
was re-opened by an rye img, Remon The pianist was Miss Elinor 
Righton (Associate of the London Academy of Music), whose per- 
formance of ‘‘ Le Chant des Naiades,” Lurline (Ascher), and a fan- 
tasia, ‘‘ Wales,” by Brissac, was attentively listened to by a large 
and appreciative audience. Instrumental and vocal solos by Misses 
Julia Edwards and Georgina Elliott (pupils of Miss Righton), and 
concerted vocal music by the Usk choir, completed the programme. 
Miss Righton also acted as accompanist. The concert was thoroughly 
enjoyable from end to end. : . ‘ 

Bory.—On Monday evening 7he Messiah was given in the Public 
Hall by the Philharmonic Society. Miss Holt (soprano), a clever 
pupil of Professor Goldberg’s, at the Royal Academy of Music, with 
a clear and fresh-toned voice, has, since her last public appearance 
here, made remarkable progress. ‘‘ Come unto Him,” and “ay know 
that my Redeemer,” were sung by this young lady with genuine 
expression and artistic skill, In ‘‘ Rejoice greatly ” she obtained a 
well-merited encore. The contralto, Miss Clelland, of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Concerts, has also a fine voice, which, with 
further cultivation, will serve her to good purpose. Mr Grayson 
(tenor), of Lichfield Cathedral, and Mr Brandon (bass) also deserve 
favourable mention. The ‘Pastoral Symphony,” was extremely 
well given and heartily applauded. The band and chorus numbered 
upwards of 200 performers, and praise is due to Mr 8. Green, the 
conductor, who has trained them so successfully. 

Berast.—The Choral Association gave their first concert under 
their new conductor, Mr W. J. Kempton, in the Ulster Hall, on 
Friday evening, the 9th inst. In every respect the concert may be 
described as a great success. The band of harpists, which was the 
leading feature, comprised some of the most eminent harpists of the 
day, including Mr John Cheshire, Mdme Emilie Grey, Mrs Mackey, 
&e. The society deserve every credit for the spirit displayed in 
bringing before their subscribers a real musical treat. Several of 
the artists had to come from London and Dublin, and the anxiety of 
the committee to give their subscribers an entertainment something 
different from thebballad and duet programme, with piano accompani- 
ment—the ordinary kind of concert in this town—is highly credit- 
able to the committee. The leading singer was Miss Agnes Larkcom 
(a favourite with Belfast amateurs), who acquitted herself with 
genuine ability, winning encores in most of her songs. The chorus, 
under the direction of Mr Kempton’s bdton, showed evidence of good 
training ; and the appearance mp many bright young faces on the 
platform gave life and colour to the scene. Mr Cheshire, Mdme 
Emilie Grey, and Mrs Mackey ably maintained the honour of the 
‘national instrument,” the harp, their respective performances 
creating the utmost satisfaction, and obtaining loud and well-merited 
applause. Mdme Grey played a charming piece by Mr John Thomas, 
entitled ‘‘Autumn,” and Mr Cheshire the ‘‘ Fairy Dance” of Parish- 
Alvars, Upon Mrs Mackey fell the responsible task of accompanying 
the voices and harps together, which she accomplished with ad- 
mirable taste. In conclusion, we may congratulate both Mr Kemp- 
ton, the conductor, and the committee for one of the best concerts 
recently given in the Ulster Hall of Belfast. 

LiveRPoou (Jan, 14).—Since its creation, forty years ago last 
Saturday, the Liverpool Philharmonic Society has done much to 
foster art and cultivate a taste for good music. Its condition is a 
prosperous one in every sense, and the current season is being made 
notable by the production of works of high merit. Various 
conductors have, at different times, controlled the destinies of the 
society, the last three being Hermann, our regretted Alfred Mellon, 
and Sir Julius Benedict, the present admirable chef. From time to 
time these have been temporarily supplanted by Costa, Gounod, and 
other composers, invited to superintend the performance of their 
own works. Within the past few months the post of conductor has 
been held by Max Bruch, G. W. Cusins, C. E. Stephens, the Earl of 
Dunmore, and lastly Alberto Randegger, who yesterday evening was 
most cordially jvolvsinel by his numerous Lancashire friends. 
Fridolin is a cantata of thoroughly dramatic character in story and 
musical treatment. It abounds in happy melodic thought, and the 
interest is never allowed to flag. The Liverpool society acquitted 
themselves in an irreproachable manner. The chorus consisted of 
about 200 voices, the sopranos being bright and pure, the altos full 
and mellow, the tenors up to the average, and the basses sonorous 
and powerful. Mr Best was the organist, and the orchestra 
numbered about sixty performers, all competent men. Under these 
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circumstances, and directed by Signor Randegger himself, the 
general execution of Fridolin was all that could be desired and the 
result a genuine success. The leading singers were Miss Robertson, 
Messrs Henry Guy, D’Egville, and Ludwig. The numbers most 
applauded were the ‘‘ Hunting Chorus,” the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and the 
“Fire Scene,” the first of which was encored. The second part was 
miscellaneous, one of the chief features being Chopin's piano concerto 
in E minor, remarkably well played by Miss Kate Ockleston. This 
part of the programme was conducted by Sir Julius Benedict. 

——-0 

MR CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 
(From the “Graphic.” ) 

Although Mr Carl Rosa was, unfortunately, still too :1ch indis- 
posed on Saturday to occupy his accustomed post as conductor, he 
was furnished with an admirable substitute in Signor Alberto Ran- 
degger, who directed what, from an orchestral and choral point of 
view, was one of the best performances of Rienzi we have heard. As 
Wagner's opera drew good audiences last year, it was perhaps wise 
to select it for the opening night, though how English opera can be 
permanently benefited by the diffusion of a taste for such music it is 
not easy to guess. Enough, however, that the new season was 
brilliantly inaugurated, that the house was crowded in every part, 
snd that the audience were muifestly pleased—all that was con- 
t:ined in our preliminary notice, indeed, finding ample corrobora- 
tion. Everything, down to the minutest detail, was carefully pro- 
\ided for. Of his orchestra and chorus Mr Rosa may well feel 
j roud, seeing that they are of his own selection ; and the thoroughly 
effective rendering of an overture which, whatever its shortcomings 
asa piece of bond fide art-work, requires the nicest observance of 
light and shade for its adequate presentment, at once put the house 
in good humour. An encore was stoutly demanded, but judiciously 
declined by the conductor, who on more than one occasion during 
the evening exhibited equally commendable reticence. The cast of 
the dramatis persone differed in several instances from that of last 
season. First we had anew Rienzi, in Herr August Schott, a 
German tenor of high repute, more particularly as a Wagnerian 
singer. Comparison between this German tenor and Mr Maas, the 
Rienzi with whom we were first made acquainted, would be invidious, 
and, moreover, lead to nothing. That Herr Schott’s voice, for some 
reason or other, was not precisely in good order on Saturday is 
undeniable—as also that he has the habit of forcing it, and singing 
more or less out of tune in consequence. He can boast, on the other 
hand, an imposing presence, and looks the Roman Tribune to the 
life, especially when declaiming triumphantly on horseback. Herr 
Schott manages his war-steed to admiration; but whether the 
exercise which he forces the noble quadruped to go through in one 
of the most exacting situations of the opera enhances or detracts 
from the effect of Wagner’s music may as well be left to the decision 
of Wagnerians quand méme ; we feel no inclination to discuss the 
question, The scene, however, created a marked impression, and 
was greatly applauded. Under the actual circumstances, itis better 
to postpone a definite opinion of Herr Schott’s powers as a singer 
and as an actor till further experience shall enable us to speak with 
confidence. What is best in him, it may be said unhesitatingly, is 
his declamation, which, when he becomes more intimately familiar 
with our language, may redound as much to his credit here as it has 
redounded in Hanover and elsewhere on the Continent. The other 
leading characters were supported by Miss Josephine Yorke, an 
excellent Adriano; Mdlle Marie Lido, a gentle and engaging Irene ; 
and Miss Annetta Albu, a new comer, who, in her delivery of the 
solos allotted to the ‘Messenger of Peace,” displayed both an 
agreeable voice and decided promise. Messrs Leslie Crotty, Snazelle, 
Walter Bolton, G. Conly, and Dudley Thomas represented, with 
more or less efficiency, the subordinate parts. The mise-en-scéne 
was that which we remember a twelvemonth since, with a satisfac- 
tion only to be vividly renewed. In short, the season could hardly 
have opened more auspiciously. About Carmen and Mignon, which 
successively came after Rienzi, we shall say a word or two next 
week, premising that the romantic opera, side by side with the 








historical, shone to conspicuous advantage, and that Miss Gaylord’s 
Mignon is in all respects a performance full of interest and charm. 
Rienzi was repeated on Wednesday, with the same results. Mignon 
was to be given again last night; for to-day’s morning perform- 
ance Rienzi is selected; and for this evening we are promised 
Balfe’s perennial Bohemian Girl. Meanwhile, the production of 
Herrman Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, with Miss Minnie Hauk as 
the petulant self-willed Katherine, is eagerly anticipated. 

— 


HANDEL'S MESSIAH, &e. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—On New Year's night I, too, was present at a performance of 
The Messiah at the Albert Hall, Unlike your correspondent, ‘‘ Phos- 
hor,” however, the mighty inspiration impressed me as much as ever. 
e grand choruses still fill me with awe. Like the old hunter, the 
desire is ever strong upon me to ‘‘ fall in;” having oftener assisted 
as a chorister than as a listener. And yet I have to take notable 
exception—I have a protest to make—even to the comparatively 
new mode of rendering ‘‘For unto us a child is born.” In choral 
music during the past quarter of a century or so we have been accus- 
tomed to a ‘‘ wonderful” alternating of ‘‘piano” and ‘‘forte” (I 
had almost said whispering and roaring!) altogether regardless 
of the musical interpretation of the sense of the words, Clap- 
trap, I say. Can it be right to announce the Messiah’s birth— 
the grandest proclamation ever heard upon earth—like the whispered 
gossipings of a lot of old women? A thousand times no! ‘O thou 
that tellest good tidings to Zion, lift up thy voice with strength ! 
Lift it up, be not afraid! Say unto the cities of Judah, behold your 
God.” The modern will be ready again with his answer as to the 
“wonderful” effects —the whispered ‘‘ piano” —the thundering 
“forte.” Again I say ‘‘ clap-trap.” It is matter of fact that this 





‘mode of rendering the ehorus in question is not the traditional one 


—is not the mode handed down by the mighty conductor of his own 
great work. That, I venture to say, carries sufficient condemnation. 
I care not who was the first to introduce the innovation—even were 
he a native of the land favoured with the inheritance of Handel’s 
immortal works. 

And now, Sir, if you will allow me, I have yet another ‘‘ Han- 
delian” protest to make, and again across the Albert Hall. Upon 
another occasion, and during the performance of Judas Maccabeua, 
I saw that which I never saw before and hope never to see again. 
Throughout the whole length of two choruses and one tenor solo a 


Goth in 
a Black Coat 
passed from lady in white to lady in white—from row to row-- 
evidently taking their names or numbers! (a soprano stock-taking). 
And yet this outrage on all taste was quietly allowed! Spirit of the 
mighty Master, it was enough to raise thee from thy tomb, and 
strike the ‘“‘rash intruder” to the earth! What says Otto Beard to 
this?—what, Shaver Silver? By the Mass, I felt there was a 
“missing cord,” at the end of which * * * * &e. 
W. H. 
[Fancy Shaver Silver hearing out The Messiah from end to end ! 
He would never, being of a nature perversely independent, do it by 
compulsion ; and yet cogenda mens est ut incipiat. And then?—®,B.] 
—o—— 


MOUSTACHIOS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 
Sir,—A writer in the Daily Telegraph complains that Messrs 
Maas and Lyall (in Mignon) wore upper-lip hirsute appendages. 
Yours truly, Lone. 


Lord Long forgets that, but the other day, there was a “ total 
eclipse ” of the Sun (pace Sims Reeves) observed 6,000 feet above 
sea-level, somewhere in California. Dtto Beard. 








Bosron (U. 8.).—The Cecilia Society began the season on the 
29nd ult. with a performance of Max Bruch’s Odysseus. Mr 
Mapleson’s two weeks’ Italian operatic season was to commence at 
the Boston Theatre on the 20th of the same month with Ja 
Sonnambula, Mdlle Marimon sustaining the principal part. 

Dr Hans von Biitow has been playing during the week at 
Leicester and other country towns with the brilliant success that 
everywhere follows him in his eccentric orbit, like the hair 
and streaming tail of Donati’s comet, at once refulgently bright 
and irresistibly circumambient. 
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WAGNER AND THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
(From “ Replies,” Jan. 10, 1880. ) 
“ EvrERPr.—What is Wagner's theory of Opera, and in what way—if at 
all—is it superior to the Opera of Rossini and such composers ?” 


That his novel theories with respect to Opera, or musical drama, 
should be rendered generally intelligible, Richard Wagner, poet and 
music-composer, has deemed it essential to publish many literary 
works of various dimensions, extending over a period of nearly 
twenty years, from 1849, in which, as we venture to think, an 
‘exuberance of verbosity ” has too often supplied the place of clear 
exposition, and in which he has undoubtedly shown that the ability 
to wield a pen in criticism of one’s own productions, is not, at any 
time, an enviable accomplishment. We have always failed to per- 
ceive the necessity for so much elucidation in order to support art— 
principles which should be discernible by and intelligible to all 
cultured musicians, and the reason why their claims to artistic 
consideration, if worthy and reasonable, could not have been urged 
more easily, and with greater force, by their own practical illustra- 
tion. 

We will endeavour—but with faint hopes of success—to 
make clear, in a concise manner, upon the authority of the 
author himself, and his valiant lieutenant, Mr Edward Dann- 
reuther, the Wagnerian theory of opera, which, on the one hand, 
has been illogically received with unbounded and enthusiastic 
commendation, and, on the other hand, has been as unjustly 
received with sweeping condemnation and severe censure. To those 
who have studied the history of innovations upon accepted canons in 
art and politics this must appear ill-advised, for it is well known 
that, in the case of all revolutions, exaggeration, after exhibitin 
its most saliant vagaries, usually finds its level in moderation, anc 
its resting-place in the mean. ‘‘ Wagner,” says Mr Dannreuther, 
‘‘standing upon Beethoven's supreme achievement, is, from the 
musician’s starting-point, trying to do that for the drama which 
neither Goethe nor Schiller succeeded in, though their ideal ten- 
dency certainly culminated in that direction, i.e., to make it 
independent of all purely intellectual motives and elements, and 
to construct it so that it shall appeal and speak at once direct to the 
feelings of all men of poetical perception, without standing in need 
of an eleborate mental preparation. It is only with the aid 
of music in its full maturity, with its almost superhuman powers of 
emotional expression, that such a thing can be accomplished. It is 
this featof leading the full stream of Beethoven’s music into a dramatic 
channel, so that it shall fulfil and complete the poetical intentions 
of a dramatist, that constitutes the principal act of Wagner's genius,” 
‘* His theories and practice grew together—if anything, the former is 
the result of the latter.” ‘He looks upon ‘ Drama’ as the only 
adequate artistic expression of harmoniously-developed humanity.” 
Wagner claims to be a poet first, and afterwards a musician. He 
selects mythical subjects as being more easily comprehensible and 
more simple than subjects derived from history. In planning his 
scenes he takes no note of ‘‘ specific musical forms,” viz., airs, duets, 
ensemble-pieces ; “ for, as the myths are in themselves emotional, and 
as the dramatist moulds them in accordance with, and under the 
influence of, the spirit of music, they resolve themselves, as it were, 
— spontaneously into musical diction.” Thus Wagner's ‘‘ Musical 

‘oems,” as he sometimes denominates his musical dramas, or operas, 
with occasional rich melodic phrases of brief duration, are remark- 
able for continuous declamation by one or more voices. With the 
utmost wealth of stage appliances and decoration, with the fullest 
development of orchestral resource, with well-trained choruses and 
singers, who are also actors, Wagner’s operas, with judicious curtail- 
ments, can hardly fail, in time, if only for their novelty, to win 
favour in this country. It must be remembered, however, that 
Rienzi and Der fliegende Hollinder—the two most often performed 
operas in England, being his earliest—are not those by which their 
composer desires to be measured, not having developed in those works 
the theories which he has since enunciated. ‘‘From the realistic point 
of view, an opera is undoubtedly about as absurd as anything that can 
possibly be imagined. But then, admirers of the opera would say that 
itisnotintended toberealistic ; itis an idealized form of art,and looksat 
results rather than means. The object is to produce certain impres- 
sions and emotions in the audience by a combination of acting and 
melody, and as long as these impressicns and emotions are produced, 
it does not in the least matter that the representation should be 
utterly unlike anything in real life.” Agreeing, as we do, with the 
writer of the above, who repeats the strictures of Addison, Bernardo 
Marcello, and other ancient writers, we overlook the incongruities 
and absurdities of the musical drama, and are satisfied when our 
senses are enchanted by well constructed music, expressive, and 
highly-cultured voices, fine dancing and scenery, and all the usual 
accompaniments of a grand opera by Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, 





Verdi, Meyerbeer, Gounod, Barnett, Wallace, or Macefarren, The 
strict rules which regulated the composition of opera in Italy at its 
birth, and long after, have been greatly modified, to meet the 
requirements of the musical art in its advancement, and the changed 
conditions of society. ‘That our valued operas should be condemned 
and treated with scorn in order to establish novel theories in the 
operatic art, proves weakness, want of confidence, and ingratitude 
to our predecessors—our instructors-—our musical stepping-stones. 
Wagner and his lieutenants have attacked, in the most savage man- 
ner, the names and works of some of our greatest opera-composers. 
Among them two of the most illustrious, Rossini and Meyerbeer. 
Need we add that we esteem these two pillars of the modern 
musical-drama, and their best works, infinitely higher than Wagner 
and his dramatic productions. CHARLES K, SALAMAN. 


—_—0o—_— 


CARMEN. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.” ) 
Srr,—How to kill Carmen? Can you suggest a means? if 80, 
pray oblige your frequent reader Cato oF Cos. 
[ After recent experience we are at a loss to hit upon a scheme. 
Ask Don José—.9. B. | 


—— Qe 


A CHRISTMAS SERVICE AT NEW YORK. 


The Rev. William F. Morgan, D.D., Rector. The Chimes—Pre- 
ceding the sunrise service, Mr A. F. Toulmin will ring the 
traditional changes and carols. Sunrise service at 7.30 o'clock, 
with Christmas hymns and carols; Morning Prayer and the Holy 
Communion at 11 o’clock ; Processional, ‘‘ Hosanna to King David's 
son ;” Christmas carol, the music by Dr H. S. Cutler; Te Deum 
Laudamus, anthem in E flat major, composed for St Thomas's choir 
by Richard Hoffman ; ‘‘ Benedictus,” anthem in G major, by G. W. 
W.; Introit, the ‘‘Adeste Fideles” (Hymn 25); the Anthem, 
‘‘ Christians Awake,” the words taken from the 21st Hymn, music 
by G. W. W.; Sermon by the Rector; Ascription, ‘‘Glory to God 
in the Highest,” music by Mozart ; Offertory—Pastorale, ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men;” the Sanctus, Anthem in E flat by 
Vincent Novello; ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,” Anthem in G major, music 
by Dr Edward Hodges; Recessional, Gounod’s Nativity Hymn, 
‘* Bethlehem.”—New York Times. ; 

[The Anthem in E flat by Mr Richard Hoffman has been highly 
spoken of, and, judging from antecedents, we may safely put 
faith in the praise it has won from amateurs, who, talking music, 
talk with connoissance de cause.-—W. D. D.} 








‘*THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE.”—-I have pleasure in recording the 
brilliant success of the new operetta, T’he Pirates of Penzance, which 
Messrs Sullivan and Gilbert brought out at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
on the last night of the old year. They had an enormous audience, 
drawn principally from ‘‘ fashionable society,” a house such as one 
rarely sees except on a gala night at the Italian Opera, and all 
through the performance the theatre rang with laughter and trembled 
with applause. Author and composer were repeatedly called before 
the curtain; nearly all the principal songs and choruses were 
demanded a second time; and the jokes are already in everybody's 
mouth. A remarkable interest was taken in the production of this 
new piece. Several days in advance of the performance, the 7’ribune 
devoted a column to a hint of the story and a description of certain 
of the laughable points ; the Herald received by cable the whole of 
the article in the Daily News of Dec. 29 relative to the representa- 
tion at Paignton ; and the morning after the performance here all 
the Press discussed it at great length, the 7ribune and Herald each 
allowing their critics as much as a column and a half. It seems to 
be the general opinion that the new work is in every respect superior 
to the Pinafore, the text more humorous, the music more elegant 
and elaborate, and the wit displayed—by both Sullivan and Gilbert 
—in the travesty upon serious opera altogether keener and more 
delicate. That it should secure such phenomenal popular favour as 
the Pinafore is, perhaps, not to be expected. Phenomena are not 
repeated every season. Besides, the Pinufore was almost the first 
work of its class America had seen. The novelty of such pleasant 
entertainments is now worn off. I have no doubt, however, that 
The Pirates of Penzance has started upon a long and prosperous run. 
The first performance was in most respects a smooth one, and the 
principal actors—especially Miss Barnett and Mr Ryley — were 
cordially applauded. The tenor, Mr Talbot, was the one weak 
member of the cast. He was lamentably ignorant of his lines, 
and on the second night his memory was still worse than on the 
first,—New York Correspondence of the ‘‘ Daily News,” 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a correspondent. ) 


Cirisar’s Amours du Diable, an opera-comique—termed in the 
programme “ féerie”—has attracted crowded audiences during 
the past week at the Salle Monsigny. ‘The first representation 
was not so good as the second, when “all went merrily as a 
marriage bell.” (By-the-bye, in the plot there is a good deal 
about marriage belles—or bells). This comparatively old opera 
was fresh and reviving after the everlasting “ operas bouffes” and 
“comiques” of the last ten years—tainted as they all are with 
music-hall ballads; but, I suppose there is much reciprocity 
between the two! However, the orchestration and some charming 
songs, duos, trios, and choruses were deservedly well received. 
One of the orchestra remarked to me, about the music, “ C’est un 
opéra qui est beaucoup plus nowrri, que ces bouffonnéries d’au- 
jourd’hui!” “ Pas seulement bouffonnéries,” I said, “mais des 
piéces réchauffées.” But I suppose there is little that is original 
under the sun, and we ought to call it all, or rather sum up 
musicians’ ideas, now-a-days, in one word — “ Reciprocity.” 
“Révenons 4 nos—artistes.” Mdlle Bélia, though much taxed, 
went through the character of Urielle with credit. Mdlle J. 
Andrée, as Lilia, acted and sang well. Mdme Jolli’s acting was, 
as it always is, good; while MM. Bérard and Omelette Soufflet, in 
the comic characters of Cornelius and Patriche, obtained much 
applause. M. de Winter (who is more pantomimist than singer), 
as the Grand Vizier of Tunis, was well received. 

Lucrezia Borgia, La Mariée de Mardi Gras, Les Misérables, La 
Tetite Mademoiselle, and La Belle Héléne—have filled up the 
evenings since last I wrote. I must not forget to mention with 
special praise the acting of Mdme Jolli and M. Omelette Soufilet, 
in a little drama, Un mari dans du coton. To conclude, La 
Marjolaine is announced for next week. 

x. FoR 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 7th Jan. 


—_—o—— 


MI LA N . 
(Correspondence.) 


Mdlle de Reszké is much liked as the heroine in Aida at the 
Scala. The other principal characters are supported by Signora 
Pozzoni, Signori Aramburo, Medica, and Ordinas. Signor A. 
Pallerini’s new ballet, Delia/, is not a success. Owing to the care- 
lessness of one of the stage-carpenters, who forgot to place a 
mattress under a trap-door through which Sig. Enrico Borri, 
prino ballerino, had to throw himself, that gentleman met with a 
severe accident at the grand rehearsal.—Joachim played at the 
last Quartet Society's Concert, and was enthusiastically applauded. 
The pieces selected by the great violinist were Spohr’s Concerto, 
No, &, Tartini’s Sonata in G minor, Robert Schumann’s Fantasia 
for Violin, Op. 121, and three of Brahms’ “ Ungarische Tiinze.” 
The pianist was Herr J. H. Bonawitz, Joachim’s companion on 
the tour. 

The Pungolo writes as follows :— 

“‘ We are enabled to = to-day a highly satisfactory piece of 
news. It was rumoured for some time past that Verdi had set to 
music a ‘Pater’ and an ‘Ave’ by Dante. During a recent visit 
to Milan, being questioned on the subject by our friend, Giulio 
Ricordi, the composer fully corroborated the truth of the rumour. 
At the same time, he promised not only very soon to publish the 
two compositions, but to have them previously performed in Milan. 
He added that if it were for a charitable purpose he would himself 
direct the first performance. We have been informed that the two 
compositions will be executed, immediately after the Carnival, at 
the Scala, and that the greater part of the receipts will, on the first 
evening, be devoted to necessitous musicians.” 


-—— O0-—-—— 


ENGLISH VERSION OF RIENZI. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—To whom are we indebted for the very clever English 
version of Wagner's Rienzi, as represented by Mr Carl Rosa’s com- 
pany, at Her Majesty's Theatre? Pardon this intrusion. Your 
obedient servant, Frank Curty. 

[To whom? Why to Mr J. P. Jackson, King of American 
Wagnerites, the clever, thoughtful gentleman who also gave us 
the Flying Dutchman. Who, we should like to know, could have 
done it better—or (pace Mr Harry Leigh) so well >—®.%. | 





THE GRAND NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY. 
(‘‘Times” City Article.) 

‘Several correspondents have written to direct attention to the 
way in which it is proposed to raise the capital for the completion of 
the Operahouse on the Thames Embankment. According to the 
prospectus, it is proposed to apply to the share capital the principle 
of a ‘ Tontine ’—i.e., as explained, ‘that so long as all the lives nomi- 
nated by the shareholders last the annual income will be divided rateably 
among all the shareholders, but that as the lives drop those shareholders 
only whose nominees survive will continue to divide rateably the annual 
income, until, eventually, the shareholder whose nominee survives all the 
other nominees will become entitled to the whole of the property of the 
company.’ No ‘‘Tontine’ life iste be under the age of sixty, in 
order to make this a speedy consummation. It is contended that 
this is merely a ‘lottery’ in disguise, with human lives instead of 
the ballot-box as the determining agent of the ‘luck’ or ‘ prize,’ and 
as such that it is an infringement of the lottery laws, This is a 
point that deserves to be cleared up.” 

“We have received the following note :— 

‘** The Grand National Opera Company (Limited), 
‘** Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, Jan. 9. 

‘**Sir,—With reference to the paragraph appearing in the City 
Article as to the raising by way of tontine of the capital required to 
complete the Operahouse on the Victoria Embankment, I beg to 
state that the memorandum and articles of association of the com- 
pany were settled by an eminent counsel, who carefully considered 
the subject, and was satisfied that the tontine as proposed would be 
no infringement of the Lottery Laws. I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, ‘© *W. L. BroapBELt, Secretary pro tem.’” 

(Letters to the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.” ) 

‘‘Sir,—Referring to the letter of the Secretary of the Grand 
National Opera Company (Limited) in your Money Article of to- 
day, notwithstanding that eminent counsel have ‘settled’ the 
articles of association, I venture to think it is very doubtful if a 
financial scheme having for object the association of 1,600 persons of 
whom 1,599 must lose their capital and one gets a prize of £160,000 
(to be decided by chance) does not infringe the Lotteries Act, I 
fancy by most people it will be considered 2 letters pure and simple. 
The trust deeds of most of the various trust associations that have 
recently been declared illegal by the Master of the Rolls were not 
merely ‘settled’ but actually drawn up by not only eminent 
counsel but by an ex-Lord Chancellor and a great lawyer, the late 
Lord Westbury ; therefore, while havin = respect for the 
opinion of counsel, eminent or otherwise, I thi 
will be required to satisfy the public that the scheme of the Opera 
paper = does not contravene the Lotteries Act. The use of what 
is calle 
experienced lawyer confirms me in the opinion that tontine schemes 
are illegal, and that they would not stand the test of a decision of a 
court of law if their legality were called in question,—Your 
obedient servant, ‘© LEx. 

‘* January 10.” 


‘« Str,—The letter of the secretary of the company appearing in 
the City article of the Times of to-day is by no means satisfactory. 
I am one of the several correspondents who directed your attention 
to the matter, and I did so only after very careful consideration. I 
can quite conceive that the “eminent counsel” who advised the 
company was satisfied that the “ tontine ” principle, as it was pro- 
posed to apply it to the company would not be an infringement of 
the Lottery Laws. I do not for a moment suppose that any of your 
correspondents ever imagined that it would. It is the ‘ Wagering 
Act,’ and not the Lottery Laws, that the proposed arrangement 
appears to me to contravene. The question I ask is this: The 
company invites each shareholder to back his nominee for £100 to 
live longer than those of all the other shareholders, the odds being 
1,600 to one. Is there any difference between such an arrangement 
and an ordinary wager, in which a person backs his horse to run 
faster than those of other persons? I venture to submit that there 
is no reason why this purely speculative element should not be 
entirely eliminated from the programme of the company, without 

rejudice, if not with advantage, to its financial prospects.—I am, 
Rr. your obedient servant, “M, A.B. 
*« January 10.” 








Letrstc.—Sefior Sarasate played Max Bruch’s First Concerto and 
Raff's Suite at the Goeatithens Concert on the Ist January. He 
has since left for Vienna, whence he will proceed to Breslau and 
Dresden. He will afterwards undertake a long concert tour in 
Spain. The other pieces in the Gewandhaus programme on the 
above occasion were the overture to Cherubini’s Deux Journées, & 
‘‘Musette”” by Handel, and Schumann's Symphony in C. 
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WAIFS. 


Herr Kinghardt's opera, Jwein, has been produced at Dessau. 

Verdi's Aida has conquered and obtained the freedom of the city 
of Lyons. 

Mad. Carvalho and M. Faure are performing at the Thédtre Monte 
Carlo, Monaco. 

Mad. Annette Essipoff has been playing with great success in 
Pesth. (Hoch!) 

A new theatre of large proportions is being erected at Mercedes, 
in the Argentine Republic. 

The Allgemeine deutsche Musik Zeitung has become the property of 
Herren Raabe and Plothow. 

The Opéra Populaire, Paris, is about to revive Duprat’s Petrarch, 
with Warot in the title réle. 

Herr Nachbaur, the tenor, is engaged for a short period at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Sig. Maini has returned to fulfil his engagement in Madrid. 
(Who’s Maini ?—Dr Bunce.) 

M. Saint-Saéns has nearly completed a new symphony. 
Mr F. H, Cowen.—Dr Birtvee.) 

It is proposed to stop the annual grant made by the Corporation 
to the Teatro Comunale, Bologna. 

Sig. Bolis, the tenor, has, through illness, been compelled to throw 
up his engagement at the Fenice, Venice. 

La Duchessa di San Giuliano, by Sig Graffigna, will be given in 
the spring, at the Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. 

Report speaks well of a new ballet, La Figlia dell’ Inferno, 
produced at the Italian Operahouse, Moscow. 

Mad. Adelina Patti’s second appearance at the Munich Theatre 
Royal was postponed in consequence of indisposition. 

Another new art journal is now published at Naples, under the 
title of Partenope. ‘Turin has started one called // Diavolo Rosso. 

A new violoncello concerto, by D. Popper, was performed for the 
first time at a recent concert of the Philharmonic Society, Vienna. 

Maurice Dengremont, after playing six times at the ‘‘ Residenz- 
Theater,” Berlin, will play thrice at the “Residenz Theater,” Dresden. 

Jacques Offenbach is at Nice. On his way through Marseilles he 
conducted the performance of Madame Favart at the Grand Theatre, 

A young daughter of Mad. Pauline Viardot-Garcia has composed 
an opera, entitled Les Fétes de Bacchus, which is to be played in 
Stockholm. 

Richard Wagner, being happily convalescent, has left Germany 
for Naples. (He might there do worse than fish up some Neapolitan 
éunes.—Dr Biipce ) 

MM. Xaver Scharwenka and Emil Sauret have been giving 
concerts at Gorlitz. (Scharwenka has turned critic. He had better 
stick to his pianoforte.—Dr Bunce.) 

Musicians and lovers of music will be pleased to hear that the 
illness of Sir John Goss has taken a favourable turn, and that the 
eminent English musician is convalescent. 

M. Henri Wieniawski, the eminent violinist, whose state of health 
was at one time looked upon as desperate, is now, according to 
letters received from Moscow, out of danger. 

The celebrated tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, is performing in Odessa, 
In February, he will visit Galatz ; in March, Jassy ; and, in April, 
Tbraila and Bucharest. (May his shadow increase /—Dr Buipae, ) 

M. Ernest Altés, ancient ‘‘ chef d’attaque,” has been appointed by 
M. Vaucorbeil successor to M. Lamoureux, as musical director and 
conductor at the Grand Opéra. M, Altés is also conductor at the 
Conservatoire. 


The annual ‘‘ Beethoven Prize” offered by the Vienna Conservatoire 
for the best composition, which, in consequence of the small ability 
exhibited by competitors has been withheld since 1875, is this year 
awarded to a young musician, Herr Hugo Rheingold, for a suite with 
pianoforte and orchestra. 


At Hesse Cassel the 200th birthday of Weber was celebrated by a 
special performance of Der Freischiitz at the Theatre Royal in that 
town. ‘There was also a /stspiel, which represented the leading 
characters of Weber’s most celebrated operas laying tributes of 
respect and homage at the feet of the great German composer. 


Professor Macfarren’s fine cantata, May Day, a vigorous and 
healthy example of the genuine English school, of which, by the 
way, we do not possess too many examples, was recently performed 
with great success by the Philharmonic Society at Dunster. Some 
of our smaller country towns appear to be reading a wholesome 
lesson to London societies, amateur and professional, 


(So has 














The Daily Telegraph, in its article upon Mr Carl Rosa’s opening 
night, says of the new German tenor :—“‘ Of Herr Schott, to whom 
the part of Rienzi was entrusted, it may be said that he is a good 
horseman, an indifferent actor, and a bad singer.” (This, after all, 
is but scant eulogy for a tenor at once portly and presentable.— 
Dr Biinae.) 

Cart Rosa’s “ Rienzi.”—Rienzi, as put upon the stage by Mr 
Carl Rosa, may claim to be one of the most splendid achievements 
of modern dramatic enterprise and management. ‘The spectacular 
part of the performance in the second and third acts is equally 
characterised by magnificence and good taste ; whilst the burning of 
the Capitol, with which the opera closes, has scarcely been equalled 
within our remembrance as a stage effect of vivid and startling 
realism.—Daily Telegraph. 

Tue Fuxny Bustness rx Caru Rosa's “ Carmen.”—Mr Charles 
Lyall reproduced the ‘‘ Remendado ” of Prosper Merimée’s powerful 
romance, ‘‘in his habit as he lived ;” and kept the house in roars. of 
hearty laughter by the quaint, self-sufficiency and comical cowardice 
with which he invested the ‘‘ bold smuggler,” who believes his per- 
sonal attractions to be irresistible to the fair sex, and lives in chronic 
terror of his ruthless chief's kicks and buffets. All the ‘comic 
business ” between Messrs Lyall and Snazelle was genuinely funny. 
When El Dancairo, in despair at Carmen’s refusal to join his matu- 
tinal expedition, tore several grey tufts of ‘‘ practicable” hair from 
his venerable property wig and cast them from him aigtens the 
audience fairly gave way to its sense of the ludicrous, nor could the 
occupants of the stage altogether maintain their gravity.—Daily 
Telegraph. : 

Miss Gaytorv’s MicNon.—Of Miss Gaylord’s singing in the 
titre-rolle of Mignon it is supererogatory to speak in terms of con- 
ventional landation. She always sings truthfully and intelligently, 
and makes the most of such opportunities as are afforded to her of 
displaying her fine voice to the greatest advantage. But in her in- 
terpretation of Goethe's forlorn little heroine she exhibited dramatic 
power of a high order. Her first hurried entrance, cowering and 
shuddering in terror of her cruel master’s cudgel, was extremely 
effective, and quite took the house by «es pa Throughout the 
trying scene in Filina’s boudoir she acted with such force and 
pathos as to elicit repeated bursts of applause from an audience which 
had received her song in the first act somewhat coldly. Moreover, 
she “looked the part” to perfection, and was ‘made up” with 
an attention to touching details that appealed irresistibly to the 
more tender sensibilities of all present. Long flowing hair, of which 
she possesses unusual wealth, and short petticoats made her look 
even smaller and more fragile than she really is, whilst the aid of the 
costumier had been successfully invoked to impart to her a bare- 
footed, sordid, and ill-used appearance. When she first came on she 
looked as if she had been starved and beaten into a dazed despair ; 
and the seeming spontaneity of her shrinking from Giarno (admir- 
ably impersonated by Mr Betjemann—who plays the fiddle like 
Tartini’s devil) was almost paintully true to nature.—D. 


| * COURTSHIP.” 


(For Music.) 
| Two are roaming together 
| Under the moonlit sky, 
Sweet is the summer weather, 
Tender the south wind’s sigh ; 
' Pale are her cheeks and tearful 
Sad is her upraised eye, 
| Low is his voice and fearful, 
Telling of hopes gone by. 
“Long have I loved and waited, 
Love must it’s love forego;” 
Asks he no more for answer, 
Tho’ it be Yes, or No! 





| 
| Two are roaming together 
Under the bright noon sky, 
| Fair is the sweet spring weather, 
Soft is the west wind’s sigh ; 
Earnest his voice and pleading, 
Downeast her so.t, brown eye, 
Turns she away unheeding 
Tenderest word or sigh. 
“ Never a word in answer, 
Love, tho’ I love thee so?” 
Never a sound in the silence, 
Tho’ it be Yes, or No, 


Two are standing together, 
Sorrow bas brought them nigh ; 
Chill is the winter weather, 
Cloudy and dark the sky. 
*“ Years have been sad and dreary, 
Life is no longer May ; 
Now, when the days are weary, 
Love shall I go, or stay?” 
} Comes then the sweetest answer, 
Lips can on lips bestow, 
Lovers who hear my story, 
Say—“ Was it Yes, or No?” 


* Copyright. “ Riva.” 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


Y 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his re ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORL 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FranK Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGH, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos,Curct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Stree‘. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
Lreathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


Tun VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle A!wina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
Londen: HammonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Strect. 


DR STOLBERG@’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They ure used by all tie 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiislied over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lableche, Santiey, &c. Soild in 
boxes, ls. Ld. and 2s, 9d., by a!l Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 








VIOLIN MUSIC. 
A LICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on Ascuer’s popular 
41 Romance, ‘Alice, where art thou?” by STanistaAus ELiioT. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


NWO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment). 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 


No. 2. STUDY IN OCTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Carrodus, Leg basse, yee by 
UNCAN DAVISON 


: Just Published, 
MOR ET GRAZIELLA. Deux Polkas pour le Pianoforte. 





Jj USt PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 

Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon's verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it wi!l certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 


“A DIEU A LA VIF.” Nocturne pour le Pianoforte, Par 
JOANNA EnrIQuEz. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 
*‘ Simple and pleasing, easy cf execution, and short, Well fitted fora drawing- 
room bagatelle,”—J/ictorial World, 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESES CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANvuracttrep By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application t> 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered» 
Epwarp F, Rrwpautt. Price 1s, 6d. net, “: 
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STEPHEN 


HELLER'S 


PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, 
Comprising Op. 16, Op. 45, Op. 46, Op. 47, Op. 90, Op. 125, Op. 138. 


PROGRESSIVELY 


LINDSAY 


ARRANGED BY 


SLOPER. 


In Twenty Books, each 6s.; or, in 8 Volumes, each, nett, £1. 


In bringing this important work before the notice of the musical public, 
Asnpown & Parry beg to call particular attention to the following 
extract from Mr Lindsay Sloper’s Preface :— 


“Tt is obvious that the purpose indicated in the preface to the original 
edition of these Studies—i.e., the cultivation of expression and rhythmical 
feeling—being paramount in M. Stephen Heller’s mind, and the technical 
difficulty of each Study of secondary consideration, there might occur in one 
book studies which, while making no greater demand on the musical sentiment 
of the pupil than others, would present much greater mechanical obstacles to 
overcome, A progressive arrangement of these Studies fusing the various 
books together, was considered desirable by M. Heller's publishers, and I 
have in the present publication attempted the task. The idea had previously 
occurred to a musician of repute in Vienna, Herr Hans Schmitt (to whom 
one of the numbers is specially and quaintly inscribed); but he did not 
venture beyond making a table of the various studies in the order he would 
recommend them for practice. This plan was necessarily incomplete, since, 
to make a perfectly graduated study of them, it was necessary to be at once 
possessed of the entire work, consisting of twenty books, Now that they 
are published in the order I have considered desirable, a single Book may be 
purchased with the security that each study therein contained is of about 
equal mechanical difficulty with the rest; at the same time, the complete 
work is issued in volumes, that the development of executive facility required 
may be viewed as a whole. To any objections that I have not always 
successfully classified the numbers in the strict ratio of their difficulty, I 
would submit that some of the apparently easy studies require a considerable 
imount of musical feeling and intelligence. For instance, Nos. 14 and 15 
are mechanically easier than No, 1, but surely demand from the player, the 
former more fancy, and the latter more emotional playing than can be 
expected from a juvenile student, who might correctly and appropriately 
render No, 1, An intimacy, extending over the whole of my professional 
life, with M. Heller's works, each year bringing with it stronger conviction 
of their individuality and proof of their constant freshness, and the personal 
relations with their author that I have during the same period been permitted 
to enjoy, are at least qualifications I may, without presumption, claim for the 
duty that has been confided to me.” 


From the ‘‘ Musical Standard,” October 11. 


“To praise the pleasant, genial, refined writings of Stephen Heller is to 
‘gild refined gold.” He has won his way in all quarters by the earnest 
purpose, the genial warmth, and the refined form of his compositions. These 
Studies are not, like Czerny’s ‘ Fingerfertigkeit ’ or his ‘ Etude de Vélocité,’ 
written to develop muscular power or mere rapidity of execution; nor are 
they, like the shoals of ‘tutors’ with which the market is flooded, silly 
selections of ‘airs’ which never instruct anybody how to do anything, 
Heller had a higher purpose; he wished to teach the student of the pianoforte 
to love music, and to be a musician first and a virtuoso afterwards. These 
Studies are not, as a rule, difficult to play, and their great superiority consists 
in the fact that while they develop technique, they develop also that soul of 
which technique is but the bodily frame. There are in all one hundred and 
seventy-seven Studies, and all are carefully and judiciously fingered, Messrs 


Ashdown & Parry have given to the musical world a beautiful edition, ably 
edited and clearly printed, of some of the most refined and beautiful music to 
be found in the entire literature of the pianoforte.” 


— 


From the ‘‘ Musical Times,’ November, 1879. 


“Those who make teaching an art cannot too strongly insist upon the 
necessity of every pupil being well grounded in elementary principles, The 
many who commence in the middle spend a large portion of valuable time in 
trying to reach the end, or in struggling back to the beginning, and rarely, if 
ever, succeed in doing either. In the acquisition of music, vocal or instra- 
mental, it is of vital importance, that the right method shall be ensured in 
the first instance; and we give a cordial welcome therefore to any works 
which will contribute towards this desirable object. The Studies of Stephen 
Heller have been long known to and thoroughly appreciated by all good 
pianoforte teachers; but we have always been of opinion that a better 
arrangement as to progressive difficulty might have been effected by the 
composer, Some attempt to do this has already been made by Herr Hans 
Schmitt, of Vienna, who wrote out a table of the various studies in the order 
he would recommend them for practice, As the Editor of the work now 
before us, however, truly remarks, ‘to make a perfectly graduated study of 
them it was necessary to be at once possessed of the entire work, consisting of 
twenty books.’ Nothing, then, could be done to remove this objection but 
to place the work in the hands of an experienced master, and rely upon his 


| judgment to put them into the required order, so that the number of the book 


should indicate the degree of difficulty. This has been effectually aceom- 
plished in the edition just published, Mr Lindsay Sloper, besides being a 
recognised public pianist, brings a large amount of experience in teaching to 
his task, and the result is highly satisfactory ; for not only are the twenty 
books exceilently classified for the practice of the student, but the books may 
be purchased s»parately, ‘ with the security, as the Editor tells us in his 
preface, ‘that each study therein contained is of about equal mechanical 
difficulty with the rest.’ In a previous edition of these Studies the Composer 
says: ‘I have wished to habituate both students and amateurs to executa a 
piece with the expression, grace, elegance, or energy required by the peculiar 
character of the composition, More particularly have I endeavoured to 
awaken in them a feeling for musical rhythm and a desire for the most exact 
and complete interpretation of the Author’s intentions,’ In justice to Mr 
Lindsay Sloper these observations should be borne in mind, lest—as the 
classification is not strictly according to the mere mechanical difficulty of 
each study—it might be imagined that his arrangement was faulty. The 
delicate gradations of touch, so essential to the due performance of these 
thoughtful little pieces require to be very carefully studied ; and brain-work 
as well as finger-work must be considered in estimating ‘ difficulty.’ We 
have carefully looked over the whole of the twenty books, and most con- 
scientiously award the highest praise to the Editor for the manner in which 
he has discharged a duty which, from his admiration of the Studies and his 
personal friendship with their Composer, has evidently been a labour of love, 
The intrinsic musical beauty of all these pieces, as well as their usefulness in 
forming a refined and intellectual style of performance, should earn for them 
a world-wide acceptance ; and we cannot but believe that, valuable as they 
have ever been, they will be doubly so in the form now issued to the public,” 
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